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The greatest danger that can threaten a country h'ke ours, is from 
the existence of an ignorant, debased, permanently poor class, in the 
great cities. It is still more threatening if this class be of foreign 
birth, and of different habits from those of our own people. The 
members of it come at length to form a separate population. ITiey 
embody the lowest passions and most thriftless habits of the commu- 
nity. They corrupt the honest classes of working poor who are around 
them. The expenses of police, of prisons, of charities and means of 
relief, arise mostly from them. The very condensing of their number 
within a small space, seems to stimulate their bad tendencies. The 
isolation or selfishness which is almost a necessity of city life, removes 
them from the good influence of those who would aid them. They 
are liable to be played upon by demagogues, and, in the close contest 
of parties, they may easily turn the balance of an election. If their 
numbers be large, times of great want or excitement may call them 
out in ungoverned license, to seize upon the luxuries which surround 
them, but which they are never allowed to taste. The Indulgence, 
which has so long been chained down by poverty, can easily burs* 
forth into Rapine. Neither liberty nor property would be safe in 
such hands. 
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That such a class has been gradually growing up in New York 
during the last twenty years, to immense numbers, no one who knows 
the city can doubt. Our own operations, now finishing the second 
year, strengthen the conviction that the statistics furnished the last 
year, in regard to the condition and number of this class, are not 
exaggerated ; and that the mass of the evil, and its distance from the 
usual modes of cure, are greater even than we supposed. We become 
convinced that all the operations of charity in the city, reach only a 
portion of this misery. 

And yet, our experience has also taught us, that this crowd of poor, 
unhappy, dissolute people, is made up of individuals debased by their 
own fault, or made wretched by circumstances, who can be influenced. 

We have attempted directly to reach but one portion of them — the 
children — believing that effort for them is the most hopeftil and prac- 
tical, and that, through them, the parents can best be affected. Our 
objects have been, the improvement and elevation of the vagrant and 
poor children of the street, boys and girls ; of those engaged in the 
petty out-door trades ; those who beg, or pilfer, or pick the streets 
fof a living, and those who are driven by homelessness and poverty 
to the prison, or who are confined there for petty crimes. The 
feeling with those engaged in this enterprise, is that childhood is 
never to be despaired of; that the habits and passions of the street 
boy or girl, can never be beyond the reach of kindly or religious 
influences, and that their faults are to be mildly judged, in memory 
of the pressing temptations and the hard circumstances which have 
surrounded them. 

How few can know, who have not* been personally familiar with it, 
the real condition of children of this class. To have no home, but only 
«ome lodging-housei cellar, or a comer of a garret in which to lie ; to 
be cold, and drenched, and Hungry all day, pushed, and kicked, and 
beaten ; to have the child's eager want for affection and love, and to 
receive only abuse or neglect ; to hunger in vain for knowledge ; to 
know religion and churches as things only of the upper classes, and 
to creep back each night to the filthy lair, only to expect, on the next 
day, the same cheerless round. 

If a girl, to crush and smother all girlish instincts ; to mingle 
among bad men and in bold scenes ; to pick over the dirty streets, or, 
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saddest of all, to eke out a narrow living by a child's debasement. 
This it js to be the children of the poor, in a populous city. 

It is this class which we have sought to aid by our Association. 

Our plan, based on a few principles, has been capable of being 
applied in different directions. It is that no relief can be of permanent 
value to society, or to the poor themselves, without influence in some 
form, on character ; either partial, through industrial and moral agen- 
cies, or thorough and lasting, through religious motives. Accordingly, 
the Boys' Sunday Meetings, the teachings in the Industrial School 
and the words of our Visitors in their ministrations, have given the 
basis to our influence, which we have sought to perfect, by what we 
regard as the great and especial work of the Society — the entire 
changing of the circumstances of the children, by sending them to 
new homes in the country. It is evident ofl;en that no human power 
can save one of these street (Jhildren, if it is left in its own circumstan- 
ces. An unhealthy neighborhood, a squalid or a dissolute home, evil 
companions and vile parents, unite to surround the little one with 
such an atmosphere of poverty and crime, that very few can escape 
the effects of it. 

Such children cannot all be shut up in Asylums, and indeed, it may 
be doubted, whether they are, even in the best Institutions, improved, 
by the crowding of numbers together. We have wished to make 
every kind or religious family, who desired the responsibility, an 
Asylum or a Reformatory Institution, for the vagrant child ; and, in 
the most effectual way, by individual influence, by throwing about 
ihe wild, neglected little outcast of the streets, the love and gentleness 
of home, and by bringing him up to honest, healthy labor. 

It is a simple plan, but it is capable of forming almost another 
world for the young city vagrant ; the bov or girl whom sad fortune 
brings to birth amid the miasmata of vice and filth, which a city en- 
genders. It gives him pure country air, instead of the gases of sewers, 
and the exhalations of filthy lodging houses ; trees, and fields, and 
harvests, in place of the narrow alleys, the drink-cellars, and the 
thieves' haunts of a poor quarter. It starts him in life, where those 
around him will further him to virtue and industry, instead of drag- 
ging him down. It gives him a &ir chance in the hard struggle of 
the world. His first circumstances will favor his being an honest 
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man. It helps to solve, in the only feasible mode, the great economic 
problem of poverty in our cities, for it sends future laborers where 
they are in demand, and relieves the over-crowded market in the city. 

Our second year's experience has, of course, modified many of our 
plans and expectations. The providing of labor for the children, on 
any large scale, has been checked by the almost unexampled depression 
of all industrial branches, during the last year. None have been 
willing to undertake a new business, or to employ more hands during 
such a crisis. We still hope, however, in the fixture, to carry out our 
plans. We would induce some mechanic or manufacturer in the city, 
to open a trade which should employ boys or girls, whom we alone 
would have the power of sending to the establishment. They should 
be taken from the unemployed poor. The charity, at first, would 
consist in the assistance we should give to the enterprise, by the pay- 
ment of the rent of the workshop, or of the wages of the foreman ; 
but, in a short time, we would expect it to be, in all monied respects, 
a business enterprise ; our only share being the moral influence over 
the children. If this can be undertaken without interfering to an 
injurious degree in the regular laws of business, it will have the 
effect of employing numbers of miserable children, who now cannot 
be sent into the country, or be influenced in any other way. The IV. 
and VII. Wards alone have hundreds of these boys, who are, at 
present, only a pest to the city. We are persuaded that the business 
men of these districts, would aid libenally in any enterprise, to employ 
the idle and thieving lads of their streets. 

Better, however, than any work of a society, would be the attempt 
of a business man, who has children in his employ, and who believes 
in his responsibility to God for their improvement, to mingle instruc- 
tion with his business, as has been so successfiiUy done by Mr. 
Wilson,* in Price's Candle Factory, London, and to raise up intelli- 
gent and Christian men from his own " hands." 

* The facts in regard to this enterprise are simply that Mr. Wilson has 
undertaken to apply the purest Christian principles to his relations with his 
workmen. He has opened, in the Factory, Schools and a Chapel, at his own 
expense, for their children, and has supplied them with means and a place for 
healthful amusement He sends the boys, for three weeks in the summer, tg 
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In the main, oar various enterprises have been unexpectedly sue- 
oessful. It was not to be thought that in a year of such business 
restrictions, we should be supplied with means ; nor, on any broad 
view, could wo expect that so many undertakings, which were mostly 
experiments, should prove practicable, and be approved by the public. 
But we are glad to say, that nearly double the amount of subscriptions 
have been received this year, over those last year, and that almost 
treble the number of children have been sent into the country. 



BOYS' MEETINGS. 



The " Boys' Meetings" — ^Many of which have been started and 
are mainta,ined by gentlemen connected with the Association, are 
doing a thorough work among tbe poor boys of the docks and the 
low streets. Their effort is to teach every Sunday, in an informal 
manner, the simplest truths of morality and Christianity. Two new 
Meetings have been opened, by the aid of some of our associates ; 
one in the Industrial School Rooms, 22 Oliver Street ; another in the 
Public School Building, in Greenwich Street, near Van dam. This 
last had, till lately, a rather stormy experience ; being frequented by 
a crowd of " short boys" and dock rowdies, who have sought to break 
it up. In the first meetings, the Police were necessary to keep order. 
Now, however, every Sunday afternoon, a little crowd of ragged boys 
may be seen gathered in the seats, listening most intently to some 
simple parable or story, which shall tell of Christ, or of the solemn 
duties that fall upon every one, even the poorest on the earth. 

Besides these, two or three new Meetings have been started by 

the sea-side;' he has introdnced order, and cleanliness, and sobriety among 
them, and has brought to bear upon them the most simple and earnest 
religious influence. All this has cost unremitting labor, and his pocket some 

ti6»ooa 
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others.* The great difficulty on the whole, of the Meetings, has heen 
that the influence is confined to one day of the week. This has 
heen ohviated, so far as possible, by the daily ministrations of our 
^^ Visitors." These gentlemen have each a separate district or quarter, 
under their charge. They go from house to house, searching every 
shanty, and every poor tenant lodging-house. They become familiar 
with the &milies, and induce Uie parents to send their children to the 
Public Schools, or to the Industrial Schools. They find the homeless 
and neglected children, and take them to the Central Office, to be 
sent, after the approval of parents, to farms, or shops, or families in 
the country. They search out the cells of the Prison and the Police 
Station, and even rescue some just falling into houses of crime. The 
poor wandering boy, and the begging girl of the garret, come soon to 
know them. They feel that in these gentlemen they will always find 
a friend ; and when hunger and bitter desperation have been urging 
them on to crime or to ruin, these Visitors have not unfrequently been 
able to put in the saying hand. Their business and occupation is to 
be the friends of the children of the poor. The number of visits made 
during the year by our Visitors, amount to about 11,432; by Mr. 
GeiTy, 3,025; Mr. Bogen, 2,809; Mr. Brace, 2,513; Mr. Smith, 
1,616 ; Mr. Root, 476 ; Mr. Macy, 450; Mr. Hyde, 230 ; Mr. Tracy, 
215. The number of persons visited, is estimated at about 33,000. 
The names and districts are : Rev. Mr. Gerry, in the IV. Ward ; 
Rev. Mr. Bogen, in the German quarter, near Houston and Willett 
Streets; Messrs. E. P Smith, N. A. Hyde and Mr. Root, of. the 

*The Boys' Meetings now in operation in the city, are: (1) in 118 Avenue 
P; attendance, 100—176; (2) 196 Monroe St; attendance, 120 — 176; (8) 
Sixth St., near 2d Avenue ; attendance, 100 — 160; (4) Greenwich St, near 
Yandam ; attendance, 76 — 160 ; (6) Broome St., between Sheriff and Willett ; 
attendance, 100 — 160; (6) Oliver St.; attendance, 60 — 100; (7) Amos St; 
attendance, 60 — 100; (8) Laurens St; attendance, 100-120; (9) Broadway, 
near 30th Street, and (10) East end of Twelfth St; attendance, 200—250. 

In ttU these Meetings, little papers for children, The Child's Paper, 
and Temperance papers, are distributed among the children, and by them 
are scattered through the homes. I>uring the last year, a Singing Book, 
especially designed for the use of such Meetings, and for the Industrial 
Schools, has been prepared by some of the gentlemen of our AssociatioxL It 
is published by Messrs. Ivison da Phinney, 178 Fulton Street 
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Union Theological Seminar}', on the West side, liear 28th Street ; 
Mr. J. Macy, formerly on the West side, near 40th Street, now engaged 
in the Office ; and Mr. Tracy, Superintendent of the News Boys' 
Lodging House, in the I. Ward. 



INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 



The Schools for girls, organized in connection with the Society, 
are four in number. Two more hare been placed under the super- 
vision of the Association, siniee the beginning of the year ; making 
six schools, and some ei^kt hundred vagrant or needy young girls, 
brought under our operations during the last year. These Industrial 
Schools, it must be remembered, are not designed to take the place 
of the public schools ; but to be, as it were, preparatory to them, and 
to reach a class who are at present below the influence of public 
instruction. It is found that a vast number of little girls are em- 
ployed over the whole city, in begging, street picking, or petty 
pilfering. Their small earnings frequently enable the parents to meet 
the expense of supporting their children ; and this is the general ex- 
cuse for not schooling them* The foreign poor too, are very insensi- 
ble to the value of education ; and they need, what our Visitors have 
tried to be, " Missionaries of Education'' among them. 

These poor girls, living in the street, are exposed to great dangers. 
They become bold, ungoverned, careless — used to foul language and 
vile scenes — without any pure or kind influences to hold them back. 
We And them quick and shrewd, and easy to learn, but superficial, 
volatile, with violent passions, chasing one another through their 
heart without the least control, and habituated to the coarsest ex- 
pression of them. 

2 
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The ladies and our Visitors who have oi^nized these Schools, 
have gone around in the most needy quarters, and have selected the 
poorest children, or have met them begging in the streets. Thej 
have offered the inducement of a dinner, the clothes which the child 
should earn, and a chance of learning sewing, or some trade, which 
should by and by support her. 

This little aid often balances to the mother, the pennies the girl 
would earn in the street. Then there is, in the mind of the poor- 
est . mother, some conscience of her duty, some affection, which 
leads her to hope that her child may be better and happier than 
she has been herself. These motives have been employed by 
the ladies ; and the result has been in most instances, that the schools 
have filled up with these wild children of the street, faster than there 
were room or means with which to care for them. ^ hatever has 
been done this last year, in civilizing and Christianizing the little 
wandering and begging girls of our city, through the Industrial 
Schools, is to be ascribed especially and principally to the women ot 
New York. They have come from great distances, through all kinds 
of inclement weather, often every day, leaving pleasures and occupa- 
tions, to these Schools, to give their personal aid in raising up the 
wretched outcast children. It has been no play, or mere ^^rose 
water" benevolence. The children have been bad-tempered, filthy, 
infested with vermin, and sometimes impudent and ungrateful. The 
work has required a great patience, and a continued self-devotion. 
Beside such charity, the gift of money is easy and pleasant. The 
labor, however, has already borne rich fruits. Schools which, like 
that in the IV. Ward, began in ungovernable .disorder and riot, now 
often seem like attentive, affectionate family-schools. 

The girls are cleaner, better-behaved ; swearing and obscene lan- 
guage have been dropped. They can read and sew ; some can write ; 
sweet songs of purity and religion are learned, which are sung again 
in their squalid homes. A purer and kindlier expression has seated 
itself on many faces. Some have been sent away to new homes in 
the country ; some to the public schools. A few indeed, whom the 
School never firmly grasped in its influentee, have dropped away to 
the prisons or the dens of crime ; yet even with them, there is still a 
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bond to those who will be always ready to help them to what is 
purer and better. Even the outcast girl will feel, there are a few who 
will never utterly abandon her. The most important influence in the 
Schools has undoubtedly been from the instruction of the volunteer 
teachers. The very refinement which position and education have 
given them, and their intellectual culture, have gained them a won- 
derful influence over these poor creatures. The police and the shop- 
keepers tell us that already a diflerenfe is to be noticed in the petty 
crimes and the street begging by children, in the neighborhood of 
the schools. 

Nor is this all the fruit. This work has often blessed the giver, as 
much as the receiver. It is the great evil of our city life that classes 
become so separated. Union Square or the Avenues know as little of 
Water Street or Cherry Street, as if they were different cities. The 
poor and the rich are forming almost castes toward one another. 
These Schools make one link between them. No lady can long attend 
these classes ; hear the little story of the rag picker or the beggar ; be- 
come familiar ,with their petty joys and troubles, and afterwards pass 
one of them in rags and dust in the street, as indifferently as before. 
They are no longer parts of street scenery like the animals ; they 
become human beings, with warm hearts, and souls formed for an 
immortal destiny. It is the true fruit of Christian labor for the needy. 
Nor is it too much given for the object gained. It is the very idea of 
Christianity, that the highest acquisitions of the intellect and the 
heart-— our refinement, and culture, and civilization should be conse- 
crated to the poorest and most degraded of our fellow creatures. It 
is but a poor imitation of what Christ has done for men. 

The plan of these Schools has l^en to devote the morning hours to 
common English branches and to singing, under the direction of sala- 
ried teachers, aided by volunteer teachers. A cheap dinner is provided 
at noon, and the afternoon is spent in sewing, or some industrial 
occupation. Each lady has her own class and hour ; some coming 
even every day of the week. The Schools are the IV. Ward School,* 

* Mr. Gerry, to whose patient devotion and labor the Buceess of this School 
is so much owing, gives the following statistics about the children : 
About one-eighth, he says, are orphans ; two-thirds, half orphans ; four 
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formerly in Roosevelt Street, now transferred to 22 Oliver Street 
through the kindness of Mr. Mosrs H. GRiNysLL, who has given a 
house, rent free for three years, to the ladies of the Association. This 
School has numbered 270 members, since its opening in December, 
18o3 ; 46 of the children have found places in the country. In the 
work room, crotchet work has been attempted, as well as the manu- 
facture of paper bags ; of these last, 50,000 were made by the children. 

The Officers of the Association are : First Directress, Mrs. Eiisha 
Peck ; Second, Mrs. E. D. Morgan ; Third, Miss 0. L. Griffin ; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. J. Gray ; Treasurer, Mrs. Willard Parker. 

A second Industrial School, is the German School, at No. 14 
Avenue C. This h^ contained, during the last year, 143 pupils, 
mostly of the Bavarian and German rag-pickers, find poor children. 

Thirty-two have been ^nt to the public schools, and thirty-five to 
places in the country, or to stores. The Officers are — First Directress, 
Mrs. J. A. Swett ; 2d, Mrs. E. P. Willetts ; 3d, Mra. A. H. Gibbons ; 
Secretary, Mrs. G. L. Schuyler ; Treasurer, Mrs. R. P. Jenks. 

A third, is the Hudson River School, at No. 254 West 28th street, 
near the 10th avenue. The children are German and Irish, from the 
poor tenement houses or the shanties on the west side of the City. 
The number of scholars has been 187'. The Officers are — First Direc- 
tress, Mrs. John B. Church; 2d, Mrs. W. Rosevelt; 3d, Mrs. K 
Dunlap Smith; Secretary, Mrs. Robert Ray; Treasurer, Mrs. Wm. 
Anable. 

A fourth, is in the Methodist Chapel in East 3 7th Street, near the 
2d Avenue. Number of pupils, 150 ; mostly from the hamlet of 
shanties on " Dutch Hill," near the foot of 42d Street. The Officers 
are — ^First Directress, Mrs. B. B. Atterbury ; 2d, Mi^s S. S. Phelps ; 3d, 
Mrs. C. B. Hatch ; Secretary, Mrs. C. L. Merriam ; Treasurer, Mrs. Beers. 

This school has been tempoirarily interrupted through want of funds, 
and is only kepi u|> on the Saturdays. It is hoped now to renew it on a 
firm foundation, as the quarter sordy needs such an influence. 

fifths are Catholics, and Dearly as many Irish. There are twelve Germans^ 
and one French giri in the School. The oaiue of the great poverty in the 
Ward, he estimates, in one-half the cases^ to be intemperance. Since this 
School opened, Vagrancy, among children, has diminished full one-half in 
the Ward. 
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In all these schools, great; uambers of garm^^s h^ve been distri- 
buted among the poor children, many of which have been sent from 
our Office. An account of these is kept at each school. It gives u^ 
pleasure to state, that the upper story of the house so kindly presented 
by Mr. Grinoell to the IV. Ward School Association, has been 
afforded to us by the ladies for a temporary Lodgipg-House for 
vagrant and homeless girk. 

The Industrial School under the charge of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, (Rev. Dr. BedelPs,) was also connected with our Society during 
the past year, Nqmber of pupils, 30. It has since beon droppe44 
and the ladies have joined the lY. Ward School. In addition, the 
school under the Calvary Church, (Rev. Dr. Hawks\) was asjsociated 
with us ; our Visitor, Rev. Mr. Bogen, collecting scholars a^d labor- 
ing in it. Number of scholars, 70. 

Tot^l number of children in all these schools, 850. 



THE NEWS BOYS' LODGING HOUSE. 



The enterprise, whose plan was aa\j sketched in our last Annual 
Report, has been now tested for nearly a year, and proved singularly 
successful. The class of news-boys were then apparently the mo*it 
wild and vicious set of lads in the city. Many of them had no home, 
and slept under steps, in boxes, or in corners of the printing-house 
stairways. Others lodged in filthy beds, in the back-«ide of low 
groceries. They were dirty, ragged, impudent, and obscene; and 
continually, from want of means or for petty crimes, were falling iuto 
the station-houses or the prisons. Their money, which was easily 
earned, was more quickly spent in gambling, tbe^^tres, and low 
pleasures, for which, though children, they had a man's aptitude. Of 
ehurches, Sunday schools, or even public echoed, most of them had 
known very little. 

The plan proposed to the public at onee met with liberal encoqri^gQ- 
ment. 
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The upper stoiy of the Sun buildings, corner of Fulton and Nassau 
Streets, was taken for the purpose : one part fitted up for a bed-room, 
with accommodation for about 90 boys ; the rest as bath-room, ofSce- 
room for the Superintendent, and school-room. The latter was fur- 
nished with seats and desks, given to us by the Public School Society, 
from their old furniture. A library and numerous maps and prints 
were subsequently presented by various donors. Lodgings were 
let for six cents, a night. The whole was placed under the charge 
of a superintendent) Mr. C. C. Tract, to whose good judgment 
and patient kindness is due the great influence since acquired 
over the boys, and their manifest improvement. At the first opening 
of the Lodging-House, it was made the condition of lodging, that 
every boy should take a bath. To this there was great reluctance. 
Now it is prized as a privilege. Great difficulty was found in the 
beginning in keeping the lads in order, or getting them into classes 
for the evening school. At certain times the efibrt was most dis- 
couraging, and it seemed useless to try farther. But at length pa- 
tience, kindness, and good sense, prevailed. Mr. Tracy began to get 
a certain influence. The boys were cleaner, more respectful, and, at 
least in the rooms, more decent in language. He attended to their 
bodily ailments ; he helped them sometimes (though rarely), when 
unlucky, with their papers ; and, above all, he brought continuously 
and carefully to bear on them the strongest conscientious and religious 
motives. To promote economy, he contrived a table, in which each 
boy should have his own money-box numbered, where his earnings 
could be deposited ; and then, before a general meeting of them, he 
laid the proposition to close the " Bank,*' as it was called, for a cer- 
tain length of time. It was carried ; and the opening of it, at the 
end of the time (two months), astonished the boys with the amount 
of deposits accumulated. The money was, most of it, usefully spent 
for clothes for the winter. This has given the first taste of the plea- 
sure of saving. 

As a check to gambling, the game of chequers was introduced with 
much success, serving to exercise, harmlessly, that incessant mental 
activity and love of venture peculiar to the class. 

The library has been used by a considerable number ; and, what 
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is significant, the most instructive books, with experiences of real life, 
have been the most popular. 

There have been 6,872 lodgers at the rooms during the year, and 
408 different boys. The usual number of lodgers is from 25 to 40. 
Many come in the evenings who sleep in their homes. The result of 
it all is very happy. The news-boys are certainly not now " model 
little boys ;" but they are greatly changed from their condition when 
we first knew them. They come regularly to our evening school, and 
the informal religious meeting, on Sunday evenings. I hey wear clean 
shirts and clean clothes. Gambling and drinking have been much 
left off by them. Their language and behaviour, though, of course^ 
never to be put into the formalities of better-trained children, is 
respectable. A number have been started in other branches of busi- 
ness. They are more saving, and industrious, and cleanly ; and some 
of them appear to have felt the genial religious influence which, 
without technicality or formalism, it has been endeavored to bring 
about them. 

We have not wished in influencing them, even for a moment, to 
weaken that sturdy independence which is the best quality of the 
class, nor to lessen the free, natural habits of the boys, any farther 
than our own comfort requires. 

The expenses of the Lodging-House during the last year, dating 
fi'om March 18, its opening, have been $1,199 76 ; including salary 
of Superintendent, rent of room, and cost of outfit, 1 1,0 6 9 23. The 
receipts from lodgers have been $397 56 ; the subscriptions received 
for it have amounted to $989 90. 
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CHILDREN IN THE COUNTRY. 



During the last year, there have been sent by our Society 863 per* 
sons to the country. Of these, 800 were children, 48 men and 19 
women. Of the children, about 422 were girls, and S76 boys. 
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Many were without homes or parents, some from prisons and station 
houses, some were those whom their parents could not support, and 
others were just falling into bad ways. In nationalities, 220 wore un- 
known, 227 Irish, 201 German, 143 American, 46 English, II 
Hungarian^ 6 Scotch, 4 French, 3 Jew, 1 Greek and 1 Spaniard. 
They were sent, 226 to Pennsylvania, 212 to New York State, 144 
to Connecticut, 64 to New Jersey, 52 to Massachusetts, 3 1 to Dela- 
ware, 13 to Rhode Island; 12 to Maine, 9 to Ohio^ 7 to New Hamp- 
shire, 7 to Michigan, and the remaindei' mostly to the Western States. 

The number provided with places in the city is 53 ; 18 boys and 
36 girls. 

It is a noticeable thing, that during this year of poverty, not a 
single eolored boy has come under \he operations of this Society, and 
only two during the two years of our labors. Of the children sent 
away, 6 were from the Tombs Prison ; 3 from Blackwell's Island do. ; 
3 from "EsiB&x Market do< ; 2 from Jeflferson Market do. ; I from station; 
house; 3 from House of Refuge ; and 42 from the Juvenile Asylum. 
The months, and the corresponding number sent, are as follows : 

February, 1854, 10 ; Mai'ch, 55 ; April, 66 ; May, 40 ; June, 71 ; 
July, 52; August, 38; September, 84; October, 110; November, 
104; December, 34; Januaiy, 1855, 98; February, 35; total, 800. 

In addition, our Gertfian Visitor (Rev. Mr. Bogen) is just conveying 
138 children — 66 boyfrand 72 girls — ^in femilies, into Pennsylvania, 
in one company. This, When concluded, will increase the number of 
chiidreti sent by offl^rs of this Association into the country, to 938, 
for the year now finishing. 

In certain individual cases, the year's experience has disappointed 
our hopes. There are children in whom thoughtlessness, malice, and 
wild passion, seem so inwrought in their very organization, that the 
most favorable circumstances have no effect appreciable upon them. 
And yet, though a few of these have ran away from their new homes, 
and totally disappeared from our sight, who can say what the attempt 
alone on our part may have done for them ? It is something to the 
little barbarian of the street, or to the young outcast girl, that once at 
least in thdr lifves a human being has felt a sympathy for them. The 
i^umbeir of diose, however, haa been very small, and they have not 
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been among those apparently the worst. Those we have taken from 
prisons, or from the police, have usually turned out well. Among 
the thousands of children whom we have had to do with this last year, 
there have not been, either in the Schools or Meetings here, or in their 
new homes, more than tour or five palpable instances of thieving 
children. And of most — ^girls, who were confirmed beggars and 
street vagrants; boys, who were the very outcasts of the streets; 
children, whose parents were the pest* of the city — ^who had them- 
selves become notorious to the police and the asylums as incorrigible 
subjects, we hear very cheering and encouraging accounts. 

A new field for action, kind treatment, better circumstances, and 
religious influence, have combined to produce the wonderlul change. 
The details we give in the appendix. We have now connection with 
various parts of the Union, and one voluntary agent (Rev. Mr. 
Townsend) in Iowa city, to whose care already many children have 
been sent But we especially need the voluntary co-operation of 
clergymen and benevolent men in the country. They can do no 
greater charity to our city than by supplying workhouses for the 
houseless poor here. 

The expense and receipts of the society for the last year appear in 
the subjoined Report of the Treasurer. 

The number of children clothed, either in part or in whole by the 
society, up to February 22d, is between 3,000 and 4,000. 



In reviewing our work for the year, there is one point which seems 
to stand forth especially clear — that is, that our operations are saving 
to the State, the expense and punishment of crime hereafter by its 
prevention now. It may seem at first sight a heavy outlay that each 
little begging girl in an Industrial School, should cost $8 or $10 per 
annum to the supporters of it. But beside the fact that we are 
feeding and clothing a poor and hungry child, it should be remem- 
bered what the crime pf each may hereafter cost the city. Even a 
child cannot be arrested, held in the Tombs^ tried, and afterwards 
confined in the House of Refuge for a year, on a less expense than 
$175 or $200. 

8 
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One girl, who was for a short time in the IV. Ward school, and 
then was withdrawn from its influence, and suhsequentlj imprisoned, 
it is estimated, will cost the city before her punishment is over nearly 
half the whole annual expense of the school for 150 scholars. 

Eight boys, now in the House of Refuge, known to us in a certain 
vile locality, whom earlier good influences might have saved to society 
— as many of their comrades have been saved — will cost this City, 
even in these their first years of punishment, almost double the whole 
expense of our News Boys' Lodging-House, or nearly |2,200 ;* and 
in this estimate cannot be reckoned the future losses and damage they 
will inevitably occasion to the property of the City, and the expenses 
of future trials and punishment. 

In England, where these statistics are much more accurately col- 
lected, Mr. Seijeant Adams, in a report to the House of Commons, 
has estimated the expenses to the public of 30 boys, sentenced in the 
Middlesex Sessions, in 1846. The property stolen by these lads 
amounted only to about $792 ; the cost of prosecution was about 
$2,229 ; of their maintenance in prison, near $4,823 ; making the 
expense of these 30 boys to the Government, in one year, of over 
$7,000; and then of transportation to 36 of them, some $19,000 

more. 

It is these immense expenses — the heavy co^t of trials and prisons ; 
the loss of profitable labor to the community, and the insecurity occa- 
sioned to property by crime — which we would avoid by a smaller 
expenditure now. . As a mere matter of economy, we would urge the 
prevention of crime at whatever cost. These, however, are but low 
motives. 

We owe a solemn duty to our country, that the children of this 
miserable population, thrown upon our shores, do not form a class of 
degraded and ignorant men and women, who shall hereafter endanger 



• The expenses of 8 boys, for board alone, at the usual rate in the City 
Prison, (36 cents a day,) for two years, would b^ $2,044. To this must 
be added clothes, shoes, rent of cell, the average share of each in the cost 
of Superintendent and officers, and the cost of arrest and trial. The whole 
would, probably, count up a much larger sum than the one mentioned* 
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her liberties and ber morals. We owe a wider and nobler duty to 
Humanity, wbicb calls us in the person of its poorest and most help- 
less — the stranger, the outcast, the friendless — to raise them up to 
what we enjoy. 

a L. BRACE, Secretary. 
JNO. L. MASON, PrendenL 

J. £. WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 
Nxw-YoBK, Fehruary^ 1865. 
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Gentlemen : 

In the full account rendered to the Trustees, which has been duly 
audited by a Committee chosen for that purpose, the particulars of 
receipts and expenditures for the past year are given in detail. 

A condensed statement exhibits the following result, viz. : 

The balance in the Treasury on the Ist of February, 

1854, was $541 22 

There has been received from all sources during the year 

ending Ist February, 1855 9,858 64 

Making a total of 10,399 86 

There has been expended during the same period for 
salaries, expenses incurred in sending children away, 
aid to children, to Industiral Schools, one investment, 
and various contingent expenses 9,939 88 

Leaving a balance on hand of $459 98 



^ 
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The largely increased receipts of this society have been derived 
through voluntary contributions from individuals here and elsewhere, 
and from religious societies within and without this State, being the 
same general sources that supplied our wants the year before, with the 
exception of a donation of $600 from the charity concert given by 
Mad. Grisi and Sig. Mario. 

It must be gratifying to the friends of the Children's Aid Society to 
know that the income has been increased, at least a hundred per cent, 
during the past year, by the timely and generous contributions of the 
kind-hearted. And the benefits derived from this increase of means 
may be inferred from the fact, that the actual expenditures for the 
legitimate purposes of the society, for the past year, have been more 
than double the expenditures of the year before. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN EARL WILLIAMS^ TVeamrer. 
To the President and Thistees of the Children*t Aid Society, 
Nxw YoBJc, February 1, 1866. 



APPENDIX 



THE NEWSBOYS. 



The Newsboys, like other mercantile professions, contain different classes 
within them — ^the jobbers and the wholesale dealers. These last are older 
lads, who buy up papers hj the hundred or thousand from the offices, and 
sell them or give them to sell on commission, to the smaller boys. Nearly 
all the newspaper stands down town, — ^that on the outside of the Herald 
office, the Tribune^ at the different ferries and railroad depots, <&c., — are 
owned and managed by this class, and generally the small boys who sell 
there are journeymen, paid according to the liberality of their employers. 
Most of these younger boys live from hand to mouth, spending their 
money as freely as they get it^ and accordingly have little capital to do 
business with. 

But in all their various busiujess transactions^ says Mr. Tract, "there is 
one law which is well understood and often executed upon the delinquent, 
and that is punching I When a boy has bought papers on credit^ borrowed 
money, or sold as journeyman for another, and fails to meet his accounts 
punctually, he gets an "awful punching." 

When selling for another, if he is unable to dispose of his stock, or in 
other wordS) "gets stuck," he must be able to prove clearly that he has not 
been " loafing," or he gets " punched." If a boy sells at the ferry or any 
other place where another claims the exclusive privilege, the punishment i0 
punching. 

If a boy should happen to "step out" with a few shillings of another's 
money, he never dares to come round " those corners " until he settles up, 
otherwise a condign punishment of awful punching awaits him. Some- 
times the delinquent is followed up to the theatre, (the Bowery or National,) 
^her« a 9ettlement is made in a summary manner. 
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Tliere is much generoeity shown by these boys to one another. Mr. Tract 
lately noticed a basy eonyersation going en among them. He inquired and 
found that they had been to the Races during the day, and that ** Express" 
had spent $4 of "Pat's** money, and had come home hroke, and now Pat was 
looking for himt The boys made up 20s., which they lent to the bankrupt 
boy, and this^ together with a promise that the balance should be paid soon, 
satisfied Pat and the trouble was quieted. 

They earn easily. Their average profits are Ss. or 48. a day, and on Son- 
days often, 16a. The calamity, which brought such sorrow to the whole 
community, was a rich haryest to them. On the day when the first news of 
the Arctic came in, many of these boys deposited $5 as a day's earnings in 
the Savings-Table of the Loilging-Uouse. On Saturday evening, one of the 
little boys took a quarter from his box, was gone half an hour, and returned 
with 7s. 7d. from the sale of Extrtu. 

Yet the boys joined in the general feeling. They discusss it over the 
warm stove, after the school-hours^ and admire the heroic Captain Luce and 
hate the cowardly sailors, as much as any of us. 

One came back after the sale of the Extras, and bent down over the fire, 
really solemn. **Ian't it awful, Mr. Tract f** and then told of a lady in an 
upper street of the City who had rushed out of a house for one of his Extras, 
and then had shrieked and wept as she saw a name on the list "I do hope 
he ain't lost> Mr. Tract." 

EXTRACTS FROM MR. TRAOt's DIART. 

Aug. 12, P. jr.— This evening a Deaf Mate boy was brought fh>m the office of the Chil- 
dren's Aid Society to lodge here, and it was interesting to^see the conduct of the others to- 
wards him. Instead of trjring to tease or make tan of him, as they sometimes do by 
strangers, their sympathy in his mlsfortnne was very evident But how the lady could talk 
to him with her fiyigen was the greatest wonder of all to many of them. This being ex- 
plained, many pleasing efforts were made by them to interest the poor boy. 

Aug. 18, Sunday Evening. — One boy, who has taken much Interest in the Deaf Mute boy, 
seemed quite delighted irith his success in trjring to teach ^' Dummy'' to read and write in 
English. They both staid in and spent the day in study, and the buy was much pleased that 
he could make bis communications in English with considerable facility. 

Aug.W P. M. — ^Daring a short interview which I had this afternoon with Hokacb Gsek- 
LST, he said, **I think of yon as the man said of the Chaplain in Congress when he began to 
pray for General Jaokson, * Yov, have got a hard case nowP ^ And, he added, ^ the News- 
boys are the hardest eases to be found.*' 

Aug, 2&^Af(mday P. Jf.— Frawcib W. OAMPFisLn alias Chablu Atwood, after giving 
ample proof of his being an artfnl villain this morning, added the final by robbing Wm. Davis 
of |4 50 or $5, which was taken fh>m his, Williaji's pocket, in the dormitory, with which 
ho lias escaped. 

Aug. Vl-Stmday P. Jf.— Passing the Tribune office to-day I saw eight or ten newsboys 
sitting in the hand-cart and standing around it, all very cosily engaged in conversation. Most 
of these boys have slept st the Lodging-Hoiue quite regularly until within the last three or 
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four weeks, and as I came near them they appeared quite restlese; but seeing the opportnnl^ 
too good to be lost, I opened on them pleasantly, by asking a few questions. When I asked 
where they slept now, one keen little fellow in a half Joking manner replied — "We have be- 
come retired snoozers now, bnt somebody has stole oar box, and now I don*t know what 
weUl do." I reasoned with them aboat the coarse they were parsoing— stealing papers, pick- 
ing other boys' pockets, beating, and otherwise compelling strangers to yield to their onjnst 
demands, sleeping oat, Ac " It is all wrong, and I have determined to take measures to 
stop it at once. Those who have homes must go to them, and those who have no home must 
find one. I intend," said I, "to notify every boy personally before I begin, and then he most 
not be surprised if at any time, day or night, he is arrested and sent to the House of Beftage." 
This lecture was given in a low tone, so as not to attract the attention of others ; but still an 
occasional passer-by would stop to listen : if it was a boy, he soon got a hint, such as — "Do 
you want anything f accompanied with a look and a gesture that satisfied him that he had 
better leave. A man who inquired — "What is the matter here t** was told by one of the boys 
— *'0h nothing. Sir ; he (meaning me) is only a street preacher." 

Soening. — Four of the ringleaders came in here for lodging this evening, and as one of 
them was getting into bed he said— "Ah 1 Mr. Tsaot, this is a litUe nicer than the box to 
sleep in.** 

Aug. 14, A, Ml — A man who is connected with one of the newspaper establishments, and 
whoee duties call him out very early in the morning, told me that he saw twenty-Jbur bo3rB 
and men (and among them one police-officer) sleeping on and about the comer of Ann and 
Nassau streets, this momfaig, at about 4 o'clock. 

A WANDBSKB BKTUiUTJED. 

Sept 6, Tuesday Efoening.—One of the prominent oharaotorlstics of a newsboy is the love 
of liberty. Liberty to work or not ;— liberty to eat or not ; — liberty to sleep how, where and 
when he pleases; — liberty to sdect his own associates and amusements :~in short, free, un- 
restrained personal liber^. A. S., who is a fair specimen of the beet class of newsboys— in 
dustriona, independenti eheerful and liberal— was induced by another boy who had been 
expelled for unruly conduct, to leave here and take private board and lodging where he might 
enjoy his inalienable rights unrestraiued. After an absence of two weeks, however, he re- 
turned to the Lodglng-House this evening. As he entered, without taming a glance to the 
right or left, with a glow of Joy in his face that told how glad he was to return, he came right 
ap to me, and, holding out his hand, he said, "Ah ! Mr. TnAor, 1 am coming back to yoa 
again 1" After shaking my hand most heartily, he seated himself and gazed around the 
room, seeming peifectly delighted to get back again. 

Sept. 9, Saturday Evening. — The number of lodgers has increased during the past week, 
notwithstanding the very hot weather, which has been fine as "«n«0Mr« and humfMrs^ 
could desire. These boys always live well when they have the money. This evening, while 
a number of them were telling each other what they had fbr sapper,- 1 undertook to reason 
with them about their diet, — that they should avoid some of the nice things which they had 
mentioned, and live more upon plainer food, as that was healthier and cheaper ; that they 
should allow their reason instead of their appetite to control them in the selectioa of their 
food. "Ah, Sir," said one boy, "when a fisUer is hungry and has a good hot dinner amokin' 
before him, it's no time to reoAon ; and I have made up my mind that them ruffled shirt 
" quills " (clerks) shan't eat up all the good things, no how I" I concluded to drop the matter 
for the present, and took another subject 

Sept 10, Svmdayy 2 P. Jf.—l put on my overcoat, and taking my umbrelU, left home Ibr 
the Lodging-House. When I arrived here, I found twelve or fifteen of our boys who had 
sought a shelter fW>m this cold storm, in our stairway, anxious to get into the rooms. As 
they saw me coming up stairs, one cried out, " Here comes "Mb. Tbaot, now we can get in P 
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* That's good," said another. "Harrah for Mr. TsAorr and nianj Blmilar expressions. 
Many of these little fellows who wore poorly clad, and badly prepared for weather like this, 
were wet to the skin, and without the money they had taken this morning, which .was buttling 
in their pockets, would be chilled through with the cold. We interested them as well as we 
could for two hours, and while the boys were away for their supper, we put up the stove and 
made a good fire. 

Sfipt 10, £hen4nff.— The storm and cool weather have driven m an unusual number of 
boys this evening. We have twenty-flve lodgers, besides several who have spent the evening 
here and gone home, or somewhere else to sleep. All ei\joyed our comfortable fire very 
much, and while we were teaching two little Allows their A B ab*s, another boy was amusing 
a crowd who were coztly seated around the ^tove, by telling them how they would do on the 
cold snowy nights next Winter. Stooping down In flront of the stove, with his head turned 
on one shoulder, and his hands held close to the fire, he said, "Ah, won't you snoozers like to 
get up to this fire ? Yes, you will, (with a toss of his head) — yes you will ; I know it !'' 

S^t. 11, Monday Evening. — The cold weather and rain of yesterday, begin to make the 
boys realize that Winter is approaching in earnest, and now they begin to feel the force of the 
counsel I have given them about saving their money and preparing for Winter. One boy 
offered a resolution — "That no boy be allowed to take any money out of the 'Bank' until the 
1st of November next*' — which after being fully discussed was passed unanimously. 

S^pt. 16, Friday Evening. — .Joiin Rosb, a Jew boy, orphan, aged 16, born in Petticoat-lane, 
London, England. His father and mother both died in this City— the first three and the last 
two years ago ; since then John has sold matches and slept in the cheap lodging-houses, at 
une shilling a night ; has never slept out ; has the prominent characteristics of the Hebrew 
race, not the least of which is the love of money. 

Sopi. 20.— The above boy went to the country with the large company In charge of Mr, 
Smith. 

Sffpt, 20.— John Oavbnduh, an orphan, aged 15 years, ftrom Liverpool, was sent here to> 
day from the office, to be renovated and equipped for the West He told us he had been 
•* knocking about " most of the time as cabin-boy fh>m Liverpool to Dublin, and worked his 
passage as cabin-boy to this country. The poor boy was in a very filthy and forlorn condition, 
but with two faithful applications of soap and Croton, and three or four dollars' worth of 
clothes, was greatly improved, With many expressions of gratitude, he left In high glee, 
with Mr. Smith, for the West 



newsboys' DIOTIOITABT OB OL0B8ABT. 

"Bumming" is a word used by the boys, which signifies roving about the streets of nights 
without sleep. 

"Snoozing" is synonymous with "sleeping^out" lUnerantly sleeping in boxes, empty 
casks, entries, stairways, printing-ofilces, markets, &c 

"Bluffing"— cheating by selling an article for more than it is worth — such as galvanized 
watches for gold — ^mock jewelry for genuine— old newspapers for latest issue, dee. 

^'Grubbing" is toliciting— more commonly or vulgarly termed begging. 



/ 
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INCIDENTS. 



NKGBO BOT. 

A little negro boj lately applied for lodging, but with no money. Tlie 
question was, whether to trust him ; after some delay, one of the large 
boys, Mick, spoke up, "I say, Mr. Tract, there's three cents to Jimmy's 
lodging !** Mr. T. thanked him ; and the eyening passed quietly, but when 
the time for settling came, just before bed-hour, " Mick " repented, "Mr 
TracyI I ain,t agoin' to pay that nigger's lodgin'." 

"Very well," said Mr. T., and then told him, of course, he could do as he 
chose with his money — but said he, " this little colored boy is a respectable, 
well-behaved boy, as much as you: — and you have no right to speak about 
him in that way." " I have taken you in, a good many of you, when you 
were much worse off than he — some of you were ragged and dirty and 
hungry — and you hadn't any one to care for you, and I was a father to you 
— ^and now you will talk in this way at the boy, because his skin is not so 
white as your's." 

One tall boy, who had been once a regular loafing hard boy, was seen to 
wipe his eyes at this. Mick looked terribly ashamed. And, "Here's a cent, 
Mr. Tracy, for Jimmy 1" came from one of the boys, and " Here's another!" and 
"Here's another," until the six cents were made out. "Ye'll have bad 
luck!" said the boys, pointing at Mick, as they went in to bed. "Ye will, 
'cause you didn't give nothin' to Jimmy's lodgin'." 

Mr. Tracy says he lately h.ad occasion to give something of a lecture to 
one of the sharpest boys, for cheating and " bluffing " one of the younger 
boys and strangers. "It's all wrong, Thomas! Did you ever hear the 
golden rule." No, Sir, I hav'n't." "Well, it's in the Bible, *Do unto 
others as you would have others do unto you.' What do you think of that» 
Thomas ?" 

Thomas thought of it a moment as a new revelation, and seemed stag 
gered, but recovered with " Spo'tse youW^ shorty Sir, and coul^nt l" 



THE RUNAWAY. 



Mr. Tracy brought up to the office of our Society, a few days since, a 
little boy about twelve or thirteen years old, with a singularly sharp, old 
face — ^the type of so many child-faces we continually meet; worn and 
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whetted by this incessant nibbing of the street-life in a great city. He 

had been in the "Lodging-House," and the night before, had come in with 

two suspicious-looking boys, whose lodging he paid. Mr. T. suspected they 

were trying to pluck him, and detained the boy to hold a conversation with 

him, and finally brought him up here." 

"Where are you from, my boy?" "Paterson, sir." "What made you 

leave your homet" "Me mother drinks^ and me father, he licks me when 

he's drunk." "How long since you run away?" " Three years, sir — and 

Tve been a workin' for a farmer on Long Island since." 

" Well, tell us all about it" 

"I lift the farmer, sir, and went to sellin' papers at the Ferries here; and 
sometimes I carried baggages ; and I slept in the old cars at the Erie 
Station and in boxes. How much, sir? I could make sometimes six shil- 
lin' a day, with the baggages. I don't know how I spent it^ sir. Mr. 
Tract has got ten shillin' of mine there. Well, I see them two boys, and 
they hadn't had nothing to eat^ 'cause they'd been off on the lay, i. e.| 
thiwingt in the railroad. They went sixty or seventy miles south, so as to 
get into a country, they said, where it was warmer in winter, and they 
could sleep out at nights ; but they couldn't steal along, 'cause the conduc- 
tor, he sent 'em back. Then I got 'em both a supper, and paid their night's 
lodgin' — ^it was only one shillin'." 

"Don't you know," said Mr. Teaot, "that those two boys were trying to 
iound you? They would have stripped you of every thing in a little 
while." 

The boy seemed to feel we were his friends, and we consulted what to do 
with him. We asked him if he would like to go back to his father. "No ; 
he was determined he would not go back there ; and yet, we hardly liked 
to send him away to the country without his father's knowledge. He 
seemed finally almost to despair, and said hopelessly, he believed he should 
have to go off on his own hook. 

Mr. T. went down with him to the Lodging-House again, and, on their 
way, they passed a poor beggarman, crippled, who held out his hand, 
"jyir. Tract, won't you put some of my pennies in his hand ?" said the boy, 
and then seemed to feel more satisfied. He left Mr. T. about four o'clock, 
and came back again with five shillings before night-fall — "from earryin* 
bagffctgett,** as he said. It was remarkable — ^the perfect composure of the 
lad, thus afloat without home or friends in the whole city. He seemed en- 
tirely sure of making his living. It might be far down under the surface, 
still there was a place for him. It was early to learn the great lesson, so 
well, of self-help. We had hoped to get him away into some home of the 
country, but he left ub, and we never saw him again. 
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This morning, a little Irish orphan boy came up from the Lodging-House 
with the Superintendent — a round-faced happy little urchin, of about eight 
years, cast ashore in the strange land, with hardly an acquaintance even. 

When the boys heard the story: " Who'll give for the little Paddy?" was 
shouted, and very soon, by a contribution of cents, twenty-five cents were 
made up for the poor child, being more, as he says, than he ever had in his 
life before. 



THE ORPHAN. 



A few weeks ago, a bright little fellow found his way into the Lodging- 
House. He was one of those nondescript characters which only a great 
city produces; a child in some traits, a self-dependent man in others; 
twelve years old, yet supporting himself by a steady business, where wrong 
calculations would bankrupt him and leave him, not as older merchants, in 
comfortable circumstances, but hungry for bread in the streets, or a vagrant 
in the City Prison. 

He had a handsome boy's face, rich brown hair, a large, dark, quick eye, 
and a very winning, frank expression. The other News Boys all liked him, 
and Mr. Tbacv said he was the most honorable lad of them all. He became 
tired finally of his mode of life, and Mr. Tracy brought him up one morning 
to our office, to get Ijim a place in the country. He talked very openly — 
wanted to be a farmer, he said ; he had had enough of New York, would 
try anything that he could do. "Haven't you any home, James?" No, I 
ha*n't." "Where are your father and mother?" "Ha'n't got no father and 
mother" — and the large tears forced themselves through the child's eyes 
and ran down his cheeks. We did not question him more, as Mr. Tracy 
knew his circumstances; but the sudden feeling told a long sad story for 
the friendless boy, of loneliness in a city full of people, of the hidden hun- 
ger in the child's heart for a love he could never get, of a childhood very 
bitter, weary, and lonely. 

There was a rough, hearty old farmer present^ who liked the boy and 
took him. 

We give the boy's first letter in his new home : — 

, H CoimTT, N. J., May 18, 1854 



Mt Bsab FBinrDs:— I am mach Indebted to jou for your kindness to me. I think I am 
one of the most fortanate of yom* boys. I had not been long here when I received a great 
many presents in clothing, all new f^om the storo. I am like one of the family; there is no 
distinction here; we have plenty to eat and drink, and what more do we want? I have 

concluded to stay here till I am eighteen years old, and then Mr. Y is going to give me a 

trade. We want for nothing; — we get everything we want, even before we hardly know we 
mnt it Now, we intend to go to B in a day or two, to get me some clothing for Son* 
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days. When I came here, I did not know how to work ; now I can work a little— bat I will 

try, for my own sake, and do as much as I am able. 

I like the country much more tban I anticipated. I thonght I would not like the country 

at all, bat now I find the difference. Instead of running about, selling papers, and living in 

the midst of wickedness, I am in the quiet, pleasant country. I would give my advice to 

any boy that sells papers, or any other boy running about the streets of New York, to go to 

the Children's Aid Society, and there they will find a place for them to go into the country. 

Give my best respects to the Trustees of the Society. If you want to write to me, you can 

direct to the care of Mr. Qt. Y. 

Yours truly, Jambb. 



THE newsboys' bank. 

We have already mentioned that the boys passed, in September, a resolu- 
tion that their " Bank " should be opened on November 1. This Bank is a 
savings-table, in which each boy has his own box for his money. 

On Wednesday evening, the Ist instant, a ^ood number of the boys gath- 
ered at the rooms, and there was great excitement in prospect of the open- 
ing. Mr.. Tracy was expecting some friends to be present on the occasion, 
and hoped to induce the lads to deposit in the Six- penny Bank; and accord- 
ingly waited some time — ^the boys growing gradually more impatient^ and 
filling up the time in all sorts of sharp-shooting. "I move that the boy 
as has most tin in the Bank gives a treat of oysters to all the rest,'' said 
one little boy, mounted on a desk — a proposition wnich excited immense 
applause. "I move coffee and cakes." "1 go in for that." "Half-past 
seven, Mr. Tracy." "Hold your hatsl" "Ready now?" <fec. As the event- 
ful moment approached, the uproar increased. "Open, Sesame I" "Who 
goes for his grub?" "I move that the Bank be opened." "How much 
have you got in— sixpence ?" ** Call down to the store, and I'll give you my 
old clothes!" and the like — the boys pressing in a circle around, until Mr. 
Tracy said, despairingly, "I suppose, boys, it's of no use. We can't have 
order. We shall have to give up opening the Bank this evening " Then, 
from all the large boys, "Oh now keep order — can't you? Don't you see, 
Mr. Tracy wants order? Order! Order T until the cries for order were 
rather more uproarious than were the cries of disorder before. However, 
at length quiet is gained, and Mr. Tracy has the opportunity of making a 
speech. " Now, boys I who is going to invest five dollars in the Six-penny 
Savings Bank?" No reply. "That Bank is the best, you know. Some of 
you ought to save your money till it gets colder. Of course, I*m in favor 
of every boy's doing what he likes with his own money, only I want to make 
a few suggestions. We have seen, boys ! that it is a practicable thing to 
save money. A boy can save more than he thinks ; he can disappoint hiia- 
Bell He should begin now to save. Every one who sets apart all he can 
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and puts it in the Savings-Bank gets five per cent more for the year. I 
have heard a gentleman say, he found it harder to raise the first hundred 
dollars than all the rest of his fortune. The result will be, that after a few 
years you will realize a good deal of money. Saving money will also de- 
velop your own minds. I don't want to control any boy, but make these 
suggestions that I may set him thinking on the subject. I received a letter 
the other day from a gentleman in Philadelphia, who is now the proprietor 
of large mills— the * Globe Mills'— and when he landed in America from 
Ireland he had but a (Quarter of a dollar. He made his money in saving a 
little. He told me to say to the boys, * always save your money I"* To 
this advice the boys listened attentively, but as soon as Mr. T. had done 
speaking, the clamor and their characteristic restlessness began again. 
"Mr. Tracy, what's the time — past seven?" "It's goin' to open now," "Get 
out of the way," "Tm for the Hank," Ac, <fec Mr. Tracy — "All the boys 
be seated now I" Older boys to smaller — " Fom keep order there 1" "Now, 
boys, I will call the numbers, but I propose that Mick counts the money !" 
"No, no, Sir — let every boy finger his own money here !" arose in a shout 
"No. 1?" "Absent— gettin' his dinner!" "No. 2?" "Here I be, Sir!" 
" No. 3 ?" " Gone dead 1" " No. 4 ?" "At his country-seat, gettin' his win- 
ter lodgin'!" (t. e. House of Refuge.) "No. 7?" "Gone to heaven!" 

"No. 8?" "My eyes! — what a stock of pennies Barney has! — count it! 

there's an English ha'penny ! — hurry up ! — ^two dollars two sliillings ! — No. 
8 has got a check for the poor-house!" "I make a move," says Barney, 
having got his own money, "that the Bank be closed!" at which there was 
a general laugh. "No. 12?" "Go ahead! — gone to sleep!" "No. 18?" 
"Don't hurry the boy! Let him count his money! Put on your shirt, 
Paddy ; han't you got your money now ?" 

This kind of running fire was kept up during the whole time, the boys 
being in the greatest excitement Some were found to have as high as $10 
or $11 in the Bank, and the total amount drawn was about $69. 

As soon as possible after this, some the same evening and the rest the 
next day, were marching off to the different clothing establishments to 
strike sharp bargains for clothes. Only one boy had a spree, and he was 
mightily ashamed of it afterward. The next night they all made their ap- 
pearance, very proudly, in new garments ; and such comparing of coats and 
vests and pants and caps, and such "running" of one another on account of 
bad bargains! Some had overcoats for which they paid $4 and $6 ; others, 
very jaunty caps; others, good flannel shirts and warm vests. On the 
whole, the investments were very judicious, and we felt rejoiced at these 
first steps toward respectability ; for, six months ago, a flannel shirt of three 
months unchanged wear had been the principal garment of the corps. All 
seemed pleased with the mysterious influence of the "Bank." 
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After the excitement had passed away, and the bojg were beginning to 
save again, Mr. T. gathered them one evening and Bpoke again on the im- 
portance of saying. One boy made a motion that the Bank be shut till De- 
cember. This was seconded, and then opposed ; and the nproar increased, 
as if the loudest lungs would carry it The Superintendent quieted them, 
and said: "Boys — ^You know this is your affair; I shall do whatever you 
decide. We had better have a vote on it and not make this noise." 

A vote was tried by raising hands. The boys who were in the habit of 
spending their money as fast as earned wanted an open Bank, and the more 
industrious desired it closed. The result was a tie. 

Now commenced a great excitement. Barney, one of the smartest^ jumped 
on a bench and made an electioneering speech in stump-orator style. He 
called upon them to come up to their duty like men and citizens of this great 
republic He denounced the opposite party. "What right have them 
coves to vote ? They never had no bank, feller-citizens 1 They never had 
nothin' in it I They haint got their papers," <&c., (fee. Mr. Tracy at length 
moved that the house divide. Accordingly, they divided, and, as argu- 
ments would not do, the big boys attempted to pull the small ones over to 
their side. The counting again showed an equal number on each side. 
What to do was the question. It appeared at length, however, that four 
on the negative had never had anything in the Bank, and were never likely 
to have, and it was decided to exclude them, and the Bank wcu elated till 
December 1. 

We went in lately on Sunday night. They had been learning to sing. 
We asked for a hymn, or song. It was surprising — ^the fchoice which they 
made — the sweetest and kindliest of all the hymns, those especially which 
spoke of kindness to one another, of Love and of Heaven. 

It seemed, while they sung, as if their instincts were uttering, almost un- 
consciously to themselves, the better feelings and the higher hopes which 
are never rooted out in the soul even of the lowest and poorest. 

As we left, the good words were yet sounding in our ears^ sung with a 
heart, to the tune of "Auld Lang Syne:" 

'* In peace with all the world weUl live, 

Nor let our passions bam ; 
Bat when we sniTer, we'll forgive, 
And good for ill return. 
Yes, we'll forgive and we'll forget, 

And hush each angry word; 
Unklndness shall with Love be met. 
And ill o'woome with good." 



INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 



THB FOURTH WARD INDUSTRIAL BOHOOL. 

We started out a wintry afternoon, to see some of our scholars in the Indus- 
trial School of the Fourth Ward. A number of little ragged girl8» disdaining 
to enter, were clustered about the door of the School. As they caught a 
glimpse of some one coming out» the cry of "Lie low! lie low!" passed 
among them, and they were off, capering about in the snow storm like so 
many little witches. 

We passed up Oak street and Cherry. Here is the entrance — a narrow 
door-way on the side ; wind through this dark passage and you are at the 
door of a little back room. It iS a German rag-picker, who has a child in 
the SchooL A filthy, close room, with a dark bedroom ; there is one win- 
dow, and a small stove and two or three chairs. The little girl is neat and 
healthy looking. "I pick rags, sir,'* says the mother, "and I cannot send 
her to the Public School. I am away all day, and she would have to be in 
the streets, and it is very hard to live this winter. It has been a great help 
to send her to that school." 

I told her we wanted none who could go to the Public School, but if it wac 
so with her, she might continue to send. A miserable hole for a home, and 
yet the child looked neatly. 

Here^ beyond, is an old house. We climb the shaking stairs, up to the 
attic — ^a bare, front room, with one roof window. The only furniture a bed 
and stove, and a broken chair. Very chill and bare, but the floor is well 
swept. A little hump-backed child is reading away very busily by the 
light of the scuttle-window, and another is cleaning up the floor. The 
mother is an Irishwoman. "Shurel an* it*s nivir won of the schools I 
could sind *em to. I had no clo'es or shoes for *em, and, it's the truth, I am 
jist living an* no more. Could ye help us?*' We told her, we meant to 
help her by helping her children — and asked about the little deformed one. 
"Ochl she is sich a swate won! She always lamed very quick since her 
accidint — and I used to think, may be she won't live, and God will take 
her away — she was so steady and good. Yes, I am thankful to those ladies 
for what they're teaching her. She never had no chance before. God bless 
ye, gintlemen?" 

We climbed again one of these rookeries. It is a back garret. A dark- 
eyed, passionate looking woman is sitting over the little stove — and one of 

6 
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our little BcholaiB is standing by— one of the prettiest and brightest children 
in the sohooL One of those faces yon see in the West of Ireland, perhaps 
with some Spanish blood in thenL A little, oval face, soft brown complex- 
ion, quick, dark eye^ and hanh, dark black hair, llie mother looked like 
a woman who had seen much of the worst of life. " Ko^ sir, I neyer did 
send them to school. I know it — they ought to learn — bnt I couldn't. I 
try to shame him sometimes — it's my husband, sir — but he drinks^ and then 
beats me. Look at that braise!" and she pointed to her dieek; " and I tell 
him to see what's comin' to his children. There's P^gy, goes selling fruit 
every night to those cellars in Water street — and they're helU, air. She's 
learning all sorts of bad words there, and don't get back till 11 or 12 
o'clock.* She spoke of a sister of the little girl, about thirteen years old — 
and the image of that sweety dark-eyed litUe thing, getting her education, 
unconsciously, every night in those vile cellars of dancing prostitutes^ came 
over me. I asked why she sent her there, and spoke of the dangers. " I 
must^ sir. Me makes nothing for me, and if it wasn't f<^ this school and the 
help there, and her earning of a shilling or two shilling in them places^ I 
should starve. Oh, I wish they was out of this city. Yee^ it's the truth — ^I 
would rather have them dead than on the street — but I cannot help it" 

I told her of some good families in the countary, where we could place the 
children. "Would they git schooling, sir I" "Certainly, that is the first 
condition. We always look especially to that" The little dark eyes 
sparkled, and she *' thauld like to take care of a baby so!" The sister now 
came in, and we talked with her. '*0h I no^ she didn't like to go to those 
places; but they only buy there at nights" — and she seemed equally glad 
to get a place. So it was arranged that they were to come up to the office 
the next day, and then get a home in the country. The little girl now 
wrapped her thin shawl about her head, and ran along before us^ through 
the storm, to some of the other chQdren. Hie harder it snowed, the more 
the little eyes sparkled, and the prettier she looked. 

Another home of poverty-— dark, damp and chilL The mother an Eng- 
lish woman ; her child had gone to the school barefooted. This girl was 
engaged in the same business — selling fruit at nights in the brothels. '* I 
know it, sir," she said; '*she ought to have as good a chance as other peo- 
ple's children. But Fm so poor! I havn't paid a month's rent^ and I was 
si^ for three weeks^" 

"Yes, you're ri^t I know the city, sir — and I would rather have her 
in her grave than brought down to those cellars. But what can I do, sir!" 

We arrange again to find a situation in the country — if she wishes — and 
engage her at least to keep the child at school 

Our little sprite flies along again through the snow, and shows us another 
home of one of our seholan— a proetitate's cellar. The elder saster of the 
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child is there, and meets us pleasantly — though with a shamed^faeed look — 
''Yes, she shall go to school every day, sir. We never sent her before, no- 
wheres ; but she's learnin' very fast there now. 

We tell her the general objects of the school, and of the good, kind home, 
which can be found for her sister in the country. She seems glad ; and her 
face, which must have been pretty once, lights up ; perhaps at the thought, 
for her sister, of what she shall never more have— a pure home. Two or 
three sailors, sitting at their bottles, say, " Yes ; that's it I git the little gal 
out of this! It aint no place for her." 

They are all respectful, and seem to understand what we are doing. 

The little guide has gone back, and we go now to another address — a 
back cellar in Oak street — damp, dark ; so that one at mid-day could hard- 
ly see to read ; filthy, chilly, yet with six or eight people living there. 
Every one has a oold, and the oldest daughter, a nice girl of fourteen, is 
losing her eyes in the foul atmosphere. The old story: "No work, no 
friends, rent to pay, and nothing to give." 

The parents squalid, idle, intemperate, and shiftless. There they live, 
just picking up enough to keep life warm in them — groaning, and begging, 
and seeking work. There they live, breeding each day pestilence and dis- 
ease — scattering abroad over the city seeds of fearful sickness — raising a 
brood of vagrants and harlots — ^retorting on Society its neglect by cursing 
the bodies and souls of thousands whom they never knew and who never 
was them. 

Yet it is cheering — ^it cheered me even in that squalid hole — ^that the - 
children are so much superior to the parents^ It needs time for vice and 
beggary, and filth to degrade childhood. God has given every fresh human 
soul something, which rises above its surroundings, and which even Want 
and Vice do not at once wear away. For the old poor, for the sensual who 
have steeped themselves in crime, for the drunkard, the thief, the prostitute 
who have run a long course, let those heroically work who wilL Yet, 
noble as is the effort, one's experience of human nature is obliged to confess, 
the fruits will be very few. The old heart of man is a hard thing to change. 
In any comprehensive view, the only hopeful reform through society must, 
begin with childhood — basing itself on a change of circumstances and on re- 
ligious influences. 



THE shoemaker's WIFE. 

I lately went to a house in East Thirty-eighth street, to visit the mother 
of two of the children in the Thirty-seventh street Industrial School. The 
two wee things— one 8 and the other 10 years old—- were mounted on little 
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boxes before the fire, sewing on their patch-work as busily as if their life 
depended on it They were yery neatly di*essed, (with clothes from the 
School,) and had clean faces and clean hands, and looked np with such 
pretty little blue eyes as I came in 1 The room was swept and quite clean, 
and there was an old worn mahogany bureau in one corner. The mother 
was in great trouble, and after awhile she told me her history. '* I was 
married. Sir, you see, to a respectable mechanic as ever lived. A smart 
man, Sir. He was a man as understood himself. I brought him in $500 
when we married, and all went on well, and we had five children — ^them 
two, and that little boy, and the baby there, and an older boy as works out 
But I never thought it would come to this 1 People used to say if I was 
industrious and- stuck to the house, I should come out right, and now I see I 

am worse oflf than them as is gay and flighty." " Did he drink, Mrs. ?" 

** Oh, no, Sir 1 I'll say that for him. But that woman was at the bottom 
of it. And I shouldn't care if it wa'n't for them children there. I cannot 
bear to think of them hungry or comin' on the streets. I have always kept 
'em in good habits. They have always been to Sunday School. But now. 
Sir, I can find no work. My eldest boy only gets '75 cents a day, where he 
used to get a dollar, and I've looked, and looked for work. I could scrub or 
wash, or do any sort of plain sewing. What do you think, Sir? — last Sun- 
day them poor little girls — sweet' ones I" — and her eyes overflowed with 
tears, and her voice choked — " they hcui nothin* to eat from 3 o'clock Saturday 
afternoon till 3 o'clock Sunday afternoon I I did'nt care for myself, Sir, but 
those innocent things t They was so weak, and I covldrCt go out in that 
storm, and I had no shoes neither. And my little boy there — ^he never 
could beg ; he cannot git along in the streets at all. The big boys all abuse 
him and come over him. At last I sent him over to the School, and 
the teacher (Miss Kilpatrice) came and brought me some bread, and gave 
me her rubbers to go out in. And I went out to the dumpirC ground^ you 
know they call it, Sir, and Fve picked up all the cinders which we burn 
I don't care for myself. Many's the time Fve been without for them a whole 

day long. But now, poor things I — ^if I should ever desert ;" and she 

was choked again by her sobs. The two little things looked' up from the 
patch-work with happy blue eyes, as though they could not understand the 
mother's feeling, and had already utterly forgotten last week's famishing 
hunger. 

"And now they tell me, Sir, you are a-goin' to give up the School?'' 
"Yes," I said, "the hard times do not let us have funds enough to keep it 
up; but we hope to start it again." I am sorry, Sir ; it was my great help ; 
the teacher took such a care of these children ; and they all got their dinner 
there, (only a large piece of bread ;) and I used to go without through the 
day, and make my supper with 'em, when they come home. I always iear 
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we must come to the poor-house. Oh I if he hadn*t been beguiled by her I 
We were respectable people once, Sir I*' 

Think of this, children ! Sunday before last, in that fearful storm, when 
you were having your good Sunday dinner before a blazing fire, these sweet 
little girls were shivering with cold, with nothing to eat for twenty-four 
hours, and not knowing where they should get their bread that day. Tlie 
children, too, of an honest, respectable woman, who had been in better 
days. You have known what it is to be hungry for an hour or two— but to 
go to bed and get up for a whole day, without a morsel of food-— and not 
knowing who could help— is it not hard? But hear this, too. 



THE SCHOOL OISL 

On the same day, Friday, of last week, I found a very poor little girl at 
the School, and went back with her to her house. She had been clinging 
to the teacher. Miss Kjlpateick, in sorrow that the School was to be given 
up, and the dear friend to go away. I doubt whether she ever had any one 
to care much for her before, for she seemed very neglected, and her eycg 
had a heavy, sad look, which the children of the poor show when they have 
suffered a long time. 

I went out with her in that cold, cutting day — ^Friday, you remember, 
the coldest day of this month. We walked over snow and ice for half a 
mile ; the little girl barefooted, and with nothing on her head but her 
tangled hair. 

The wind seemed to whistle through her torn dress and old ragged shawl. 
She did not complain though, but said " her feet hadn't froze yet V* When we 
went into the room where her mother lived, I could see nothing, the smoke 
was so thick; but after a little it cleared up, and I found a woman before a 
little coal stove. There was not a single article of furniture in the room, 
but one chair and one old table. No bedstead, no dishes, no clock, or clothes 
or little articles about^ such as you see Usually in the poorest houses— every- 
thing bare, and poor, i^nd dirty. In one corner of a closet was a straw 
bed on the floor, for the famil^ to sleep on. The woman's name was Mrs. 
Eakin ; she was the wife of a laboring man, and he earned just enough to 
give them victuals and fuel. 

She had one " innocent (idiot) boy" besides this girl — and the School and 
the dinner had been a great helD to her — ^the girl had never been to school 
before. 

And yet now, at the beginning of a hard Winter, we must give up the 
School, and leave these poor children 1 Again read this, children. 
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THE lEOir lAOULDXB* 

One day, paBsing down Twentieth Street, I met a bright little girl selling 
waZ'matches and buttons. I found her name, and that she lived in West 
Thirty-second Street. She was an orphan, she said, and lived with her 
aunt I told her of our Hudson River Industrial School in Twenty-eighth 
Street, and she promised to go there. 

As she did not come, yesterday I went up to her house. The room was 
in the top story, and a very respectable neatly-dressed young woman opened 
the door. Everything in the room was as neat as good care could make it 
The floors white with scrubbing, hearth swept, windows clean, and all looking 
like the home of an honest, cleanly, working woman. There was a nice 
large mirror on one side, and a mahogany case of drawers, and some pretty 
dishes in a closet which showed they had been once in good circumstances. 
I soon fell into conversation with the woman about ^er condition, and she 
opened everything to me with overflowing heart 

Her husband was a young man, an iron-moulder. He had been in good 
business, but like so many thousands, he was now turned out of work. He 
spent whole days now looking for employment That morning he was out 
at 5 o'clock, and would have nothing to eat all day until he got home at 
night Some days he got a little job driving pigs, and made a dollar or 
two, "Indeed, Sir, IdorCt know what to do I" she said ; "I have tried every 
way to get work. I am a good ironer or washer, or I could scrub and do 
plain sewing; but I cannot find any one who wants me. Some of the ladies 
don't believe me, and say I ain't married at all, I am so young ; and some 
say I must work out ; but indeed I cannot give up keeping a home together 
for him and poor Maooie there I It isn't for myself — ^but it's so hard to have 
my husband go out without a bit of breakfast, and come home to a cold 
room and nothing to eat — ^he looks so discouraged sometimes 1" and the poor 
woman burst into tears. " We cannot tell any of the people in the house, 
. Sir, and we never trill beg I To-day I have been in bed all day, till Maggie 
should come back, for I have no fuel, and not a penny to buy it with." 

The look of tenderness and feeling as the woman spoke of her husband 
was unspeakably touching. I turned to Maggie. " What have you made to- 
day, Maggie ? " " Two and six, sir." " How far have you been ? " " Down 
to the Battery, air. I buys 'em in Reade-street ; they are wax, sir, and will 
go oj0f when they're wet;" and she dipped one in water and struck it off. 
" I gives a cent and a half a box, sir, and sells 'em for three cents. Some- 
times I don't make three cents a day ; and sometimes two shillings. They 
buys 'em best in the stores; and sometimes the gentlemen asks me questions, 
and they don't believe I'm an orphan and working for my aunt^ and then 
they comes here and finds out all." 

"What time do you go out?" "At seven o'clock, sir; and I gets back 
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about half'past four." **Do you g*t anything to eat 'all day?" "No, sir; 
I don't want it I ain't ever hungry." Maggie certainly thrived on the ex- 
ercise, for she was fat and ruddy as you would wish to see a child. ** But," 
said I to the aunt, "is it possible you depend now on this girl's work f" 
She said that she did — ^that otherwise she would have sent her to the Indus- 
trial School; but she could not afford it. She sent her to night-school and 
on Sundays. "Maggie comes of honest people, sir, and we will never let 
her beg." "And I," says Maggie, "always go way down town, where peo- 
ple won't know me." 

For my own part, I could hardly keep my tears while the woman was 
talking. "We see enough of whining and lying poverty, of begging and of 
ignorant pauperism, which we would gladly help while we despise. But 
this young, warm-hearted, active, honest woman, so hopeless and so pressed 
down — ^this brave, cheery little girl, and the industrious workman, huntilig 
the street day after day for mere work for bread ; the aspect of happier 
days once, and of bard, manly struggle now, was all affecting beyond any 
possibility of description. " To dig, unable, and to beg, asliamed" — is there 
any poverty like that ? The hard straits of honest industry — what is more 
pitiable ? 

I said whatever encouraging word I could, and promised to seek work for 
the woman ; and gave the little girl a recommendation. So that if the little 
match girl — Maggie Maqee — with wax matches, appears anywhere, we beg 
for customers for her, for the sake of the honest poor who depend for fuel 
and bread on her hard-earned pennies. 



THE SICK WOMAN. 

I was visiting lately in the upper wards of the city for our " Hudson 
River Industrial School," when the gentleman with me discovered two 
bright little girls, quite r^ged and dirty, in the streets. We followed them 
up to their home in a poor little house — a neat house, too. In a small room, 
like a closet, opening into it, was the mother. She seemed a young woman, 
and was lying on a thin bed on the floor, with a few clothes upon her. I 
told her our errand, and she answered most intelligently. She would be so 
glad to see the children get some education, and she had been much afraid 
for them on the street. " I could have sent them once," and then she sighed. 
As she spoke, she was trying to pull the scanty clothes about her, and her 
whole bearing and features showed she had not always been as now. There 
was 8om.ething that spoke of a sad story, and gradually in the conversation 
it came out. "Do you manage to get enough to eat?" "Oh! yes, sir, 
plenty." (Her looks belied her.) " But you are sick — ^you cannot work?" 
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" I know ii^ lir. I am sometuaea afeared there's something * matter with 
me here,'' and she coughed. " But weVe got along. EJe don't know how I 
am.'' " You hare a husbandl and has he left you here to sleep on the 
floor?" " Oh I no» sir. Harry never would, if he only knew about it. It 
isn't rery cold, sir. We put in the shawls* you see. (I felt of it— « thin 
coyerlet and one or two light shawls for the cpld winter.) He's the kindest 
fellow in the world, whan ha doea not drink / 

" Will he be back soon ?" " Oh ! yes, sir, I know he will ; and, if he 

doesn't, he'll send money. He's at work in . He has forgotten to send 

much lately, and Pm gettin' so weak, I eannot earn much. But he'll re- 
member." 

She was young, and seemed dying n^lected on the damp boards ; but the 
woman's imperishable faith in her beloved shone out in alL She forgot her 
present broken, needy condition, her squalid poverty and disease, and stood 
with him again in the fresh young morning, when she gave her all to the 
warm-hearted, strong workman — a day whose effulgence yet lighted up the 
dark hour of her penury. She could feel the hope, and trusty and courage 
of the young heart, as she pledged all to him. 

And now I — dying of neglect — poverty and sickness upon her — «nd he, 
forgetting everything, cursed with the old curse-— of ungoverned appetite 
for drink. 

At parting, she thanked us ; '* would send the children. She often read 
the Bible with them, but she had not much strength left. Good bye I" 



THB SIOK MOTHXB. 

A little girl has been attending our Fourth Ward School whom we all 
have noticed for her good, hearty face, and pleasant ways. She has been 
very industrious and learns fast, though she cannot read yet. 

The little girls have soup once a week for dinner, and this child was 
noticed one day not eating her soup. When the meal was over, she went 
up to the matron and asked permission to eat the remains in the other 
bowls, because she wanted to carry this home to her sick mother. The 
matron tried to scoop out another bowl-full from the kettle, but could not* 
and she was allowed to clean the bowls. The bread being used up too, she 
took the crumbs which were gathered for the pigeons^ and with these and 
the bowl walked off happily to the poor motiier. 

I went afterward to see the woman. She is a sailor's wife ; a neat-looking, 
strong, English-like woman, with a clear blue eye and a fresh complexion — 
a most honest and reliable face — but sick in her bed. " Worked <mtr she 
said, with a long breath of exhaustion. Her husband had been gone thir- 
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teen yean ; she feared she shonld never see him again. The room was yery 
neat^ with a. little rag-oarpet^ and some articles which showed better times 
once. She supported herself by washing and scrubbing ; had worked all 
ahe could, and just managed to keep along and send her boy to school. 
Yesterday she pawned her only shawl to pay the way for a few days ; and 
now that she was sick, she really had nothing. All this was gradually told 
us without complaint^ or any apparent purpose. A most hearty honest face 
she has. 

You feel anything could be intrusted to her. She dreaded to part with 
her " little Mary," as well she might; but she could not take care of her, 
and was well contented when we assured her of a place immediately in a 
good family, who would be kind to the little thing that had been so thought- 
ful of the poor sick mother at home. 

There will be children reading this who have happy homes, and over 
whom the sweet face of " mother" bends. Do you think, children, if you 
were hungry, and your own dear mother lay on the bed, worn out by sick- 
ness, you could do without your dinner, and go hungry all the day, so as to 
give her one little comfort? Was it not good in the wee ragged Maryt 
Who of ypu will do as well! 



LITTLS BIDOIS. 

A bright little girl has attended one of our Industrial Schools, -tv^ith her 
two sisters, who lately was observed to be absent frequently. 

Our visitor for that district went to the house, and afterward directed me^ 
to it. It is a little house;, behind some poor dwellings near the Hudson, 
which you approach through a dirty and rather dangerous alley over a 
loose scaffolding. 

The room where the family lived, whom we sought^ was on the ground- 
floor. It was small and dirty. On one side was a little child bolstered up 
on some bedding on two chairs — a boy, perhaps, of two yearsi He did not 
cry at all ; but his face was very pale, and scabbed with some eruption. 
The active little girl, about twelve years old of our school, was watching by 
him. *' Well, Biddie, why are you not at school t" ** 1 cannot, please, sir : 
me father wants me to take care of the house and Paddie here, sir." "Why 
what can you do for the house!" 

** I washes, sir, (proudly,) and I cooks father's dinner, and sweeps and 
deans ; and then there's no one to look after Paddie but me. So the oder 
two little ones can go to schooL" 

" But where is your mother f " 

6 
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With a face, half tarned away, '* She isn't hei^ air - she's on tJke Idand, 
Indade, it wasn't her fisiilt; it was a mistake, sir." 

** Bnt do yoa take care of everything for your father? Wash, and cook, 
and do erery thing! 

" Oh ! yes, sir." 

" Bat whafs the matter with Paddier 

'^ Indade, I don't know, nr; hut he's swelled," and she took off the 
elothing from the child's feet They were swollen to a great size with 
blisten^ and the legs were spotted with eruptions. The poor licUe thing 
wioeed as we roored the clothes, bat did not ory. He seemed most gone, 
poor babe! earned by the intemperance, and filthines^ and vice of his 
parents. Little Biddie looked bright^ despite her work and care, and pro- 
mised she would keep the little sisters at school, and would make things 
neater in the room. Mr. Macy, who visits near the Hudson River School, 
went afterward and found the father and a son of fourteen or fifteen at 
home. We had a good place suited for the boy, and Mr. M. tried to induce 
the father to send him to it 

The man at first was unwilling, but Mr. M told him how it went with the 
boys in the city who were left on the street They were sure to fall into 
the hands of the police, and then into prisons, and so on till they reached 
the worst end. The father allowed it ^ Yes, I know it," he said. " I 
know fourteen boys who used to be always loafin' there on the corner of 
Thirty-fifth Street Twelve on 'em is in the Hus of Refuge now, and two in 
thePen'teutryl" 

80 the boy was placed at a good employment^ and is doing welL Biddie, 
he said, he would like to have go to school, if she could. " Poor child 1 
she's braking her heart wid work,** 



LETTERS FROM CHILDREN. 



This letter from one of our miserable little ones^ now in a kind home^ 
will show the change it sometimes is to them : — 

Mt Dsab FATinss :— I tsks this opportunity of writing these few lines to 70a, to let you 
know that I like the ootmtry very well and the lady that I live with. The gentleman that I 
live with is very siek. I go to school every day. I have got a grandmother and a grand- 
father, who are kind to me. When I open mine eyes in the morning, three little birds sing 
so sweetly on the trees. I picked a good many bbMskberries. I have been to school all sum- 
mdN- 1 hsTO to stay at home now Mr. D. is sick. I have got a little cow that I milk every 
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night and morning, and I call it mine. She gives a good mess of milk and battermilk. i 
had a felon, and the lady had to sit np with me a whole week. When yon write, tell me 
what month I was born in, and how old I am. I go to Sabbath school every Sunday. 
**CoNN., December, 1854.*' 



"1 



'B , Govs,, February 18,1SS4. 

•* Mb. B , SiE : — Albert H * is now a very good boy ; he does his work very well, 

and doee much better than any one could expect He is very happy and contented, and is 
painting blinds for ua, and does nearly as much as a man. He earns one dollar a day much 
of the time ; he has been at Sabbath school ever since he has been with us. He has been to 
the district school some time, but is now at work, and bids ffiir to make a good and useful 
painter. He talks of saving all of his money, and we think he will do so, when he oomos to 
that point • ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"T. L. H." 



**DsAX Fathkb : — I am well and doing well ; have been to school this winter. ITrite and 
let me know if the family is all welL I am five foot high, and &t as a bear ; I have got a 
good homo. A Ikrmflr I should like to be, when i grow np to be a man. This from yonr boxh, 

•Tmw. Tbob. McC ." 



This boy, Charles M ^ was employed by his father in stealing coal and 

begging, until he could bear it no longer^ and ran away. His mother ap- 
proved of his leaving his home : — 

'^Febbitart 18, 1854. 

**K P. Smitu, Esq. : — ^In answer to yours, which I have just received to-day, the 18th, I 

am happy to inform you that the boy, Charles M , is still living with me, and is quite 

well and contented, and we are very well pleased with him. He seems to be an honest dis- 
position ; the greatest difficulty was to break him of telling stories. I found out the reason 
why he told stories, he was afraid tlie truth would give him a whipping. I told him I 
would never whip him for the truth, but would whip him fo; lying and swearing ; but the 
latter I never heard him make use of but on«e. Threatening to whip hira seemed to be no 
punishment The worst punishment I could inflict upon him was to say I would send hun 
hack to New York. He says he has got a father and a mother, and a grandmother now, and 
a good bed and plenty to eat, and does not want to go back to New York. He has grown 
very much, and we are getting quite attached to him. He is not very fond of his book, but 
la very quick to take learning. If you can ascertain his age I would like to know. 

"Respectftilly yours, G. H. D .'^ 



Mb. Smrn : — As you wish to receive a letter fW>m me, I will try a few lines to you. I 
have written before, but was ashamed to send it I confess that I have not improved my 
time as I ought, for I have plenty of time to improve myself. I have learned to knit and to 
sew. I ride to church every Sabbath, which is very pleasant Do not forget to come to see 
mei " Kllbn MoC ."^ 

* This boy, Albert H ^ was a notorious vagabond here. He had been through two 

Asylums, and in the hands of the Police several times. When we found him, he was sleep 
inginsbox. 
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Tills was a yagrant little girl, living in a house of crime in the Fourth 
Ward, sent to , L. L 



"JANxrAKT 14, 1856. 

**Mk. B , DxAS Sib: — I am thankful to you for yonr kindness towards me, a poor boy. 

Yon have got me a good place, in which I like it I go to scljool to be pleased— I am thank- 
ful—plenty to eat and drink, and good clothes to wear. If you write here, direct your letter 
to Mr. Azad W , H , Worcester Ck>., Mass. 

** Your humble servant, Joex Hxnst 



OFFICE JOURNAL. 



XXTRAOTS. 

Theodore McD— — , fifteen years— American Protestant--orphan— no friends at all ; looked 
poor, sad, weary and friendless. Gave himself up to the Essex Market Prison, because he 
could not get work, food or shelter. Staid in the cell three days ; sent by the Keeper to the 
office. Worked sometime ago in sash fkctory ; tamed off because he did some work wrong. 
Has slept in shutter-boxes on the side-walks and in station-houses. Undoubtedly an honest, 
well-disposed lad. Sent to Mr. L P , fltrmer, Lisbon, Conn., Nov. 20, 1S54. 

Mary B . — ^After her mother married i^n, Mary could not stay at home with her 

drunken step-father. Went to learn milliner^s trade in Broadway; was noticed, by other 
girls in shop, not to have any dinner. They followed Mary home, and finally x>«r8naded 
their mother to let her come and live with them. Mary advanced rapidly at her work, and 
soon earned enough to pay her board, and help her mother take care of her brothers and 
sisters. Last winter, Mary attended evening school; learned to read and write, &o , after 
walking two miles, and sewing nine hours a day. She missed but two evenings for the win- 
ter. A pretty, modest, quick-eyed, lady-liko girl. Mrs. H and other ladies, send her to a 

boarding-school in Great Barrington, Mass.; Mary paying her board by her services in Mr. 
W.'s &mily. January, 1854, 

Augustus B , fifteen years— American Protestant — orphan. Father died two years, 

mother four years ago. Sent from poor Boys' Lodglng-House. Cannot make a living by 
selling papers. Almost sick by sleeping out " Editor of the Sun thinks I can make an 
editor t" Can read and write. Sent to Dr. Geo. A. Fowler, Guilford, Conn. 

John Tween—- eleven years— English Protestant— can read and write ; pale from not hav- 
ing had enough to eat His mother said, bursting with tears, *' We only one whole day, have 
had half of a sixpenny loaf and a little water.^ Said, also, she had nothing to eat for twenty- 
four hours after she was confined— six children In the family. Father has left them. Bright 
boy sent to Mr. S , brush manufacturer, West 83d street 

Wm. K , sixteen years old — American Catholic — orphan; can write and read. 

Brought to the office by Miss S — , Amity street Sleeps in barges about the North Biver; 
begs for a living; dull boy. Sent to Mr. John B ^ Woodbury, Coui. 
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TosB Jotmann— dzteen jean— Oennan; cannot speak £ngUsb, Came to theooontry, 
May 19th, in the ** North America,*' many of whose passengers died of the cholera. His 
uncle and aunt and brothers and sisters died on board, of this disease. John >yas attacked 
with it, and detained at Quarantine, till he recovered. Mr. Bogen found him there, and 
says he showed much firmness and reliance on God in his sickness. He said, "• My father 
and mother and brothers and sisters are all dead, but OoU lebt noch I (Ood still lives I) and 
He will take care of me.^ He looked very sad and desolate. He is a Lutheran. Sent to 

Mr. Jas. T ^ Staten Island, January 8, 1854. In August Mr. T. reports, could not be a 

better boy," and that he is going to learn the Miller's business. ^ Captain Train (a neighbor) 
would ^ve a hundred dollars for such a boy!'' 

William 8—, American Protestant— sixteen years old ; his parents died when he was 
very young. He didn't remember them ; lived in a poor-house till he was bound out to 

one Mr. T , on Long Island; stayed with him five yeara. He sent William to school 

three winters, the othor winters he waa kept at wood-chopping. W. thinks Mr. Young 
was a Catholic, as he said prayers out of a book, and occasionally attended Catholic Church. 
W. ran away two months ago and came to New York, and lay around pier No. 8 about a 
week; slept out; made a little money by carrying trunks; found work at last with an old 
woman in confectionary store. **She says, "I don't suit her at all, chaises me with putting 
salt in the ice cream, and turned me ofil*' **Then I found a place to lodge in Eleventh 
street for thirty-seven cents a week." William thinks he has seen hard times. He is a stout 
good-natured boy ; attends school in a Mission church. W. was attracted to the office, by 
the sign. Sent to Amos J. G. C ^ farmer, Lower W ^ Yt. Contented and happy. 

John Smith— orphan — eight years— American boy; bom in Hudson. Came to New 
York last summer; lived in Brooklyn. ** Father took fever and ague and died. Mother got 
tired of washing, one day she sat down, took the dropsy and died." Brother has gone on the 
Canal ; I slept in old wagon at Young's Bridge ; in the winter I found hay round the streets and 
put it in the wagon, but it didn't keep me much warm. A woman gave me victuals ; went 
up Atlantic street one day, and a woman axed me if I had father and mother, she bring me 
In the house and took me to Sunday schooL" This lady, Mrs. Maria Bronghton, of W. 
Baltic street, Brooklyn, brought John to the office. He never went to school. He has an old- 
er brother in New York, but it is evident he has cast him o£ He told the story of his parents 
death in tears and sobs. **■ Me and brother and a man buried father in the barracks." He Is 
a bright interesting boy. Sent to Bev. Alvin Gre^om, 240 South First street, Williams- 
burgh, who will send him to a Home of Industry, near Iowa City, Iowa. 

Sarah S ^ twelve to fourteen years— Scotch Catholic— orphan. Has a sister in Water 

street, in a house of prostitution ; lived with her aunt in Orange street, Na 85; was commit- 
ted to the Tombs by her aunt; sentenced to House of Befugo. Sentence revoked by the 
Judge, and she was given up to the care of the Children's Aid Society. Looked pale and 
sad. Sent to William L. Q ^ N , Ct Doing well, much improved. 

Thomas W ^ Irish Protestant— fifteen years, Father intemperate, abuses Thomas. 

Mother frequently intoxicated. Thomas runs away; sleeps in stable; goes home for clean 
clothes, and sometimes for his meals; John, his father, is out Small for his age; reads 

tolerably ; can't write. Sent, with the consent of his mother, to D^ F ^ fanner, in 

A ^ A Co., Ohio. Doing weU. 

Mary W , ten years— Irish Catholic— orphan. Has lived with an uncle since her 

Cither's death ; she has been trained to steal sugar and coal around the East Bivw wharves, to 
support her undo and aunt in idleness and intemperanca Thoo tons and a ha^ot coal an 
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now piled up In the house, the fruit of her Ubor. Mary has a Bister about sixteen years old, a 
fiunlly servant In the city ; she has paid a dolUtf a week for Mary's board in the miserable 
family. When she heard of this Society, she took Mary away altogether, she was cursed and 
stoned In the act She demanded the clothes she had given Mary, but the family wouldn't 
give them up. Mary has been outrageously treated, beaten and kicked liked a dog. She 
bears the marks of her aunt's blows and scratches on her shoulders now. The police and 
neighbors speak .of this man and his wife as desperate, yillahious people. Sent to the care of 
Dr. Fowler, Guilford, Ct, for Mr. George Uaud, Guilford. 

J c , seventeen years— American Protestant; reads and writer Bom In New Jer- 
sey; lived In New York six years. Has been to Blackwells Island for theft; served out hia 
time. Appears very penitent ; desires to leave the city and begin life anew. Mr. Beal in- 
troduced him to Mr. Gerry. Sent to Wm. H F , B , Va. 



THE POOR-MISCELLANEOUS. 



THE WELSH WOMAN. 

Some of our subscribers may remember a brief account^ in the papers, of 
a Welsh boy, who took part in our Christmas celebration last winter, and 
of the mother, a poor woman up town, who made "the great plum-cake," 
and set it out with greens, that the children might have something to re- 
mind them of merry England and the dear old Church. 

He was a staunch boy — ^Harry — with as honest and open a face as God 
ever blesses us with creating. A boy you would trust anything to, and be 
sure of it and of him. The parents are members of the Church of England ; 
honest) true people, who must have been comfortable little farmers in their 
own country, but who came over to America to better their condition, and 
who have only become poorer here. The father fell sick of a lung com- 
plaint^ and has been useless now for more than a year. 

They have four children, and all live in a little room and bedroom, in a 

great tenement-house in street. We had found the boy a place with 

a gentleman, and went up to-day to see how he was getting along. 

The father, very pale, and seemingly not long to live, sat near the win- 
dow, to catch the fresh breeze. The mother, a great, hearty, English-like 
woman, Cfime forward to welcome us, with a rich voice and grasp, which 
somehow gave the impression of a heart in her, on something the same pro- 
portions as her body.. A small boy, with the same frank, intelligent eye as 
Harry's, was sitting on a trunk, reading, and a girl sewing shirts busily by 
the window — everything in the room neat and well kept. We were soon 
in sociable talk. *'Ah, yas, yer honor, ha is doin' weel — ^ha niver hears a 
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word of complaint or fault — and tha gentleman, ha's giren 'im a top-coat, 
which cost eight or nine dollars ; and ha brings home twenty dollars clear, 
ivery quarter, and not a penny gone I It's, a blessin' and a great help. Ye 
can trust Harry foriver, sir. I never know'd him in a lie or anything loike ; 
and he's so good, and kind, and speedful Then, he always is comin' and 
lettin' us know how he's doing — and that is a comfort/' 

We asked about her husband. "Ahl he's but poorly, sir; it's a long 
sickness ; yet he's a bit better than when ye last saw *im. We don't expact 
he'll iver getweel. But the Lord's will be done. We 'ave done our best" 

The man then told us cheerfully of his ailments, and talked with intelli- 
gence. The bible and prayer-book lay by his side, and they evidently had 
softened the pains of his long sickness. One of the Episcopal clei^ymen, 
Mr. f, used to visit him often, though he had not done so of late. 

"Harry blows the organ, sir, you know, in Dr. 's Church, and thafa 

clear twenty-five dollars a year, and the Doctor's lady was once very kind 
to us." We asked if she needed help, and how she got along. The old Eng- 
lish sturdy pride came up, and she said, " No, thank yer honor, it's sometimes 
racher hard, but moy little girl and I sew on shirts, and then we get some- 
thing from the boys, thank God I and wo 'ave kept along so far weel." 
And the girl at the window looked up from the shirt with a bright eye, as 
if assenting, and the boy seemed to take in iihe great form of the mother 
with such an admiring look, as if he wondered how anything could help 
going on * weel" where she was. **But who is that?" said P, pointing to a 
little thin pale child, not at all like the other stout children of the family, 
who was nestling into her lap. 

" Ah, that's the Dutch boy, sir. He lives over there, where ye see that 
patch on the window. Oh I they're poor creatures, his father and mother, 
and they can't spake won word. Yer honor can spake to them, perhaps. 
They he's wracked!" 

"But how came he here?" 

"I'll iell ya, — ^ya see when we first cam over, we had a blessed boy about 
six years old, and we always called 'am baby. Ha *av sich an eyie, (eye,) 
likte Harry's, ye know, but better, and 'a was so good, ya couldn't 'elp lovin* 
him. Well, he tuk sack, and we buried him, and won day lately, as Harry 
and I was comin' by that window, we saw that poor little thing at the 
glass, and we said both, * Therms babbyJ* and we went right up. They are 
sich poor people, yer honor^ they havn't nothin'. They was a- wracked aw- 
fully on the sea, and the husband, he was a stone-cutter, and when he got 
here he couldn't get no work, because the cutters had struck, and they said 
they would kill any one as worked. Isn't that wrong, yer honor? to make 
anither starve because we havn't enough oursel's? 

"Well — ^they was ten days, people say, without food, on the wrack — ^and 
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ihey haven't saved a tread eyen. Sinee then — ^the little fellow — he eomes 
and Btajs here all the while in the daj. He's so like babbjl — and if oi onlj 
had the means, he should niver want in this world — ^we are aU so fond oi 
himl'' 

Her large eyes filled with tears» and the children half smiled and half 
cried, as she drew the poor little thing into her great lap. "Look at that, 
sir,^ and with her great, strong hands, she pulled up gently the clothes on 
the child's arms^ and showed the two bones with the white flesh tight to 
them, and the skeleton-like joints. 

** Starved-a-ship, sir I" (in alow voice.) "He's so fond of meat!" whis- 
pered the boy. "Yes," said the mother, "it's almost awful to im him eat 
mate — ^he picks a bone till there's nothin' left on it, 

"Starved, sir I Oh, we must thank God that we haven't been in the 
awful wrack, and that he brought us safely over the great pond 1 " — and 
thej all looked serious, and the little, thin, bright-eyed foreign boy nestled 
into the great apron again. 

There was something inexpressibly affecting in it. The needy, hard- 
pressed woman, with a dying husband, just keeping herself above water, 
with all kinds of cares upon her, taking in the thin, sick little child, shel- 
tering him in her narrow quarters^ and sharing the best on her meagre table 
with the poor, hungry little creature. While there is a crust for her child- 
ren to eat, we doubt not this forlorn child of the stranger will have a fnll 
part. 

God bless thee, poor woman, for a rich, kind, human heart I In thy hour 
of bitter poverty and need, ma^st thou find a kindness as generous and as 
full I Many rich donations have been given this year from great houses for 
the )>oor, but in the unseen scales, thy little gift may outweigh them all — ^as 
richer in human love and sympathy. It has been given unconsciously to 
"one of the least," — ^but possibly a Higher One has observed and remem- 
bered 

I crossed over afterwards to the room of the ship-wrecked Germans. 
There was literally nothing there of furniture, except a straw bed on the 
floor. Everything had been lost^ yet they spoke cheerfully. They seemed 
honesty respectable working people, and gave substantially the same account 
I had heard from the Welsh woman. 



THE EHIOBANT. 



i>M.-— A poor girl was found to-day by Mr. Gerry, who had been in 
America but a short time. 8he was wandering about the streets, almost 
lost and crazed. No house to shelter, nor friends nor acquaintances — ^no 
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work to be had, and no money to pay even the employment-offices by 
which to find a place — she seemed utterly dragged out and disheartened ; 
she had pawned even her shoes for bread. Some friends in Portland, 
Maine, wanted such a girl, and in a day or two, with good clothes, and a 
lightened, happy heart, she was on her way to, a kind country home. 
Every account of her since is very favorable. Here — who can donbt the 
end of the girl thus hunted and bitten by keen poverty ? 

Dec. — ^Visited two miserable young girls — one fourteen and the other 
sixteen — ^in the Tombs ; with such flimey, squalid dresses — such dirty and 
tear-stained faaes, and air so depressed, and cowed, and abject, that one 
could hardly believe they had ever known what womanhood is. Yet they 
were of a once respectable American family. The mother was there with 
them, more weak and dii^isting-looking, if possible, than the daughters. 
They were arrested for having a disorderly house ; perhaps were no farther 
guilty, and at least were now ashamed and distressed beyond description. 

The mother to our efforts was hopeless ; with the daughters it might be 
the turning-point We laid the case fairly before them; here was the 
great chance ; they could now possibly become honest women, and live at a 
distance from temptation. It was their choice — ^what would they take f 
They chose to follow our advice, and go from the city, and try to start 
again. That very day they ^ere sent — ^washed and newly dressed— to a 
place hundreds of miles away, to people who knew their history, yet were 
willing in the name of Christ to do their part for the outcast, and, perhaps, 
fallen women. Thus far all goes well with them. It may be the hand of 
rescue has reached them at the very critical moment If not, surely one in 
many scores is worth the effort 



BOT RETURNED. 

All oar efforts, naturally, with these children, do not end successfully. 
People are not always so forbearing or unselfish as they should be ; and 

sometimes the old roving passion comes over the child. A family in S ^y, 

in Connecticut, sent us back during the summer a bright little fellow we had 
dispatched to theuL He had not behaved badly, but he was found not so 
immaculate or steady at once as they expected. I went lately to see the 
mother. She lives in a miserable hovel. Only one child was at home, a 
boy of about ten years,* a remarkably intelligent little boy. His brother, 
(whom we had sent off,) he said, was just put into the Essex Market Prison, 
because he was found out on the streets, and his mother had gone down to 
see about him — ** cryin', too, hard 1" 

7 
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I got the boy to talk about the familj. There were nine of the children. 
They slept very cold, some nightfl, and then the mother put all the ccats 
over them. They were hungry sometimes — and bread was so dear. The 
father, he took a cart about^ pickin* up things in the street, and he couldn't 
make much. Yes, he would like to go to school ; but there wasn*t none 
near, and the other boys read to him now and then. He could count — ha 

could. Yes, a jintlenfan did take him once to Sabbath school in 

street He liked it. He was born in London. 

Whoever would aid the poor must have some faint tinge of the patience 
and long-suffering we are taught to believe a greater Benefactor has shown 
to us. 



THS 8KAMBTBKS8. 

I was visiting, about a year since, in a poor street in the upper part of 
the city, and had at length entered a rickety house, filled with poor work- 
ingmen's families. I knocked at one door and it was opened by a pale, in- 
telligent looking woman, of apparently about 45 years. We fell into con- 
versation, and after a little while she told me her history. She had been 
the wife of a sailor; he died ten years before' and left her with two small 
children, whom she must bring up. Her only means of support was sew. 
ing. She' sewed for slop-shops^ and worked often from five o'clock in the 
morning till 11 or 12 at night, day in and day out She had educated her 
children, kept them well-dressed, and they all went regularly to the Church 

in street But finally she began to feel pains in her chest ; still she 

worked, for everything, with those children, depended on her labor. Lat- 
terly her sleep had been interrupted, and now she was so weak she could do 
but a part of a day's work. All this was told without a word of complaint^ 
except that she said that it came so hard not paying up the rent promptly, 
as she always had done, but the landlord was very kind and had given her 
time ; and she hoped yet to get strength again to work and make things up. 
To me it was sadly evident she never would. The cough, the flush, the 
night-sweats — the old warnings of our northern pestilence I 

The two children were there — a little girl of 12 and a boy of 11. Every 
thing in the room bore out her story. 

The boards were swept and scrubbed as neat as the best kitchen ; windows 
clean, bed-clothes, and table, and dishes, all pure and ^ell-kept I noticed a 
few books and a thumbed Bible on the table. I said something of this* 
" Yes," she said, " I don't know what I should do without the Bible. The little 
givl reads it some in the afternoons.'* And then, with a look of faith and 
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hope which made the thin worn face I>eautifal, she said : ** I don't know but 
the Bible ie for all, sir ; but it seems to me ib is especially for the poor — 
there is so mtteh in it abont the vfid&w and the orphan T 

You felt at once that the bare room was not so lonely as it looked. 
Through all those bitter years of drudgery, and friendlessness, and loneli- 
ness, there had been with the poor solitary woman One who is most of all 
where the weary and heavy-laden are. Your fair-weather skepticism of 
the Old Book vanished. The few rich and t)ie few learned — the comfort- 
able here and the philosophic there — may appear sometimes to do without 
it; but for those who make the masses of liumanity — ^for the poor, the 
heavy-hearted, the oppressed, the prisoner, the outcast, the slave — ^it would 
be a hard, dark world, without those words from the Infinite Friend. 

Since that interview the woman h& been growing very gradually weak- 
er. The doctor says "She has sewn herself out T She has done no work for 
months; most happily friends have sprung up around her. The doctor 
visits her gratuitously, and has employed her boy. The landlord has for- 
given her four months rent, and one or two kind-hearted ladies are helping 
us now to support her.* She has never complained and never begs for any- 
thing — indeed, is averse to receiving. As the Spring comes on we hoped 
she might revive, and the little girl has trained a rose on the window, to 
remind her of what the great city does not give. 

"What a blessed thing/' she said one day as the warm sunlight came' 
streaming in through the little wmdow, " the sunlight is for the poor !** 

The room is still, through all the long sickness, neatly kept: and to those 
who have been permitted to help her, it has been beautiful with her Chris- 
tian patience and faith. Idfe has not been so happy for her, perhaps, that 
she feels much pain at the leaving it; but she is young — only 35, though 
old in appearance — and her two children are to be left out on the open sea, 
for strangers to care for thom. Still, she never doubts that a good Hand 
will be under them. Poverty, solitude, sickness, coming Death, have npt 
weakened, but confirmed a hope which glorifies them all. In the highest 
estimate of things, perhaps, the penniless, friendless dying young woman 
may possess more than the gayest of those who hold rich houses in our 
great city! It seems strange that her pastor, or her fellow-church mem- 
bers, or some one thus associated, have never known of her. When at 
length churches are something besides wealthy conveniences for sermon- 
hearing, it may be different — and a church have a faint resemblance to a 
Brotherhood. 

She may yet live months, and if there are happy and comfortable persons 
willing to contribute the means which shall smooth her dying moments^ we 
shall gladly accept and carefully use the gifts. 
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Perhaps an apology is almoat necessary, for giving to Uie public, details bo 
sacred and personal. Still it will harm no one, in this whirl and rush of 
life, to stop a moment and look at one of those scenes^ ever occurring here 
under oiir gay and busy surface, which belong to the Life real and eternal — 
the only interests, after all, to each one of vlb, substantial and enduring. 
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NEWSBOYS' LODGING HOUSE. 



Mr. Hinebfeldt^ $25 00 

Do. 25 00 

W. Coventry H. Waddell, 60 00 

Friend. 10 00 

Merchant, 8 00 

Mr& LivingBton, 20 00 

L Gh. Buohwell, 1 00 

Mrs. Starkweather, 6 00 

" Lo<l, the Newsboy," 1 00 

Per Mr. Fisher, 5 00 

Thos. Eddy, 100 00 

Per Mrs. Schnyler, 2 00 

Mrs. J. W. Haven, 10 00 

R. R Minturn, 100 00 

Per A. Hamilton, 25 00 

Mrs. Sigoamey, 5 00 

Green Hill, Mass. 4 00 

Mr. Hirschfeldt, 25 00 

G. Merriam, per Mr. Tracy, 6 00 

Mrs.Staat8, 1 00 

G. T. Griffith, 5 00 
Compositors Tribune Office, per Mr. 

Tracy, 5 00 

Greeley & McElroth, 100 00 



Mr. Hirschfeldt, 85 00 
From Taunton, per Independent, 10 00 

N. Y. Times. 50 00 

Sunday Dispatch, 50 00 

Mr. Clarke, 5 00 

Jimmie and Louis, 50 

Mr. Hirschfeldt, 25 00 

Do. 25 00 

Chas. H. Parsons, 2 40 

Mr. Hinchfeldt, 25 oO 

Cash, 5 00 

J. Baker, 3 flO 

Mr. Hirschfeldt, 25 00 

Mr. Hotchkiss, 2L 00 
Alex. M. Bruen, per a Whitehead, 80 00 

Mr Hirschfeldt, 25 00 
Charlie, per Mrs. M. A. McNaoghton, 1 00 

John Jay, 10 00 

G. G. Spencer, Brooklyn, 25 00 

A Friend^in China, 10 00 

J. D. Eddy, 10 00 

Mr. Hirschfeldt 25 00 



$989 90 



DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 



TO THX 



CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY. 



Dr. F, H. Clark, 

L. for Anne, 

Two Bisters fur Anne, 

Chas £. Whitin, Uxbridge, Maae. 

Mrs. Tlllingbast 4th Street, 

Anonymous (a Lady) 

Juvenile Miss. Society, 1st and 2d 

Church in Bockville, Ct 
Carrie and Anna's Sayings, 
Dwlght Woodbury, 
George Douglass, 
Wm. Veitch. 
And. A. Bremner, 
C. A B. Kussell, 
Ed Peet, per Mr. Tracy, 
Walter C. Green, 
Friend in WiUiamsbunrh, 
0. W. IL 

Jane S. Appleton, Bangor, Me, 
C. M. T. 
Friend, 

1st Pres. Chnroh in Morristown, 
Mr8. Holland 

Rev. Mr. Chapin's Church, 
Mr. Hopper, 

Friend in Dr. Hatton's Church, 
Cyrus W Field, 
£. M K. (Mass.), 
Lady, 
J. Wilson. 
Mrs Prof Davis, 
Little boy and girl, (in Dr. Hutton's 

Church), 
Friend, " « 

U M li 

Mr. E. Wells, " « 

L. W. Gilbert, 

Friend, 

Mr. Williams, Manchester, Conn. 

Son and Father, 

Two children, Agnes and William, 

G. H. C 

Chas. S. Noe, 

S. E. Root, Bristol, Conn. 

Member of Dr. Hutton's Church, 

£. a Holmes, 



10 00 

1 00 

2 00 
ft 00 
8 0> 

70 00 

85 80 

81 

20 (10 

60 00 

60 

6 (10 

6 00 
10 00 
25 00 

8 (to 
10 00 
15 00 

2 00 
60 00 
22 80 

1 00 
6«8 00 

5 00 

1 00 
25 00 

2 00 

5 00 
2 00 

18 00 

25 
1 00 

6 00 
20 00 

4 00 

1 00 

10 Of) 

15 00 

1 00 
600 

10 00 

2 00 
8 00 

75 



Mrs. J. Van Yechten. 1 00 

Lady from Dr. Hutton's Church, 5 00 
Cash, 6 00 

M. Starr. Rockford, 111., 10 00 

Country tiub8criber,(per Daily Times) 5 00 



Mrs. Geo. Wotherspoon, S 
A Lady, 



(i 



H. D. Aldrich, 

B. H. McCurdy, 

H A. Chittenden, 

J. T., (Stceneateles, 

Mrs. Morrison, Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. Gibson and rupils, 

Messrs. Nichols & Co., 

Thos. Hunt, 

G. L. Schuyler, 

Mrs 8. Browne and Miss Browne, 

Lady in Boston, 

Mrs. Mary IL Lord, per Mr. Russel, 

Wm B. Bradbury, 

Mrs. J. G, King, Hoboken, 

Mrs. Carroll, for Houston St School, 



60 00 
50 00 

1 00 
25 00 
25 00 
J) 00 

200 
10 00 
10 00 
20 00 

9 00 
100 00 

200 

1 00 

500 
10 00 

6 00 

5 



00 



Royal Pheliis, 100 00 

Mrs. Livingston, (20 for Newsboys,) 50 00 

Wash. Assoc, Penn Tan., 

I. G. Busbnell, (one for Newsboys,) 

David Lane, 

M. N Jarman, Brooklyn, 

A Friend, 

Wm. Mackay, 

Miss Wells, for Widow. 

**A well wisher, from G. MaB&,** 

H. Livingston, 

Plymoutn S. School, Brooklyn, 

Anon, 

Mrs. Yates, (Subscriber,) 

Miss Gelston, ** 

Thos. Eddy, ($100 for Newsboys,) 

Miss Hurt, 

W^ M., 

J S. A., 

Several persons, through Mrs. Robert 

Livingston, 02 00 

G. W. Reynolds, 1 40 

Willy and Clara, 60 



15 00 

2 00 

10 00 

2 00 

5 00 

25 00 

5 00 

10 00 

25 00 

25 00 

8 00 

500 

500 

160 00 

600 

2Q0 

500 
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MiaA NaQ07 P. Kitohell, South Britain, 

Gonnecticat, 10 00 

Mr. Bogert, 5 00 

Wm. Jay, 15 00 

H. X, fh>m Dr. Button's Church, 6 00 

Dr. W. H. WilliamB, 5 00 

Bira. Fish, 25 00 

Henry Botts Troy, N. Y., 2 0«» 

J. P. Wbittleeey, Wallingiford, Ot, 60 00 

A Friend, 10 00 

Friend, SO 00 

Mrs. Robert Livingston, 50 00 
G., (one-half for Girls' School In 

Avenue D.,) 6 00 
Mrs. Sogers, of Dr. Muhlenberg's 

Church, 50 00 

Friend, « ** 8 00 

Friend, « '• 10 00 

Mrs. Bell, (2 years subscription,) 10 00 

Mrs. L. M Hofftnan, (Subecribcdr,) 5 00 

Mrs. W. P. Grlflin, " 5 00 

Mt8."D. L," 5 00 

"Miss J.," 60 00 

Church of the Messiah, 276 00 

Miss Stebbins, 10 00 

Mrs. Sam'l C. Hills, Brooklyn, 80 1 

Friend in Union Square, 1 00 

Mrs. Bay, 26 00 

Mr. Leech, 10 00 
Mr. Betts of Troy,(for German School,)! 00 

A Friend, 10 oO 

Mrs. B. L. Morris, 6 00 

8. M. Osgood, Albion, Orleans Co., 5 00 

A Friend, 60 00 

Moi^an Morgans, 6 uO 

Mrs Ellis, Tarrytown, 6 00 

Mias M. Jacobs, 5 00 

S. School, Brooklyn, Ct., JO 00 
For Annie, from David Barrow, 

Charleston. 6 00 

Dr. Woodbridge, Brooklyn, Ct 1 00 

Miss Davison, »♦ « 1 00 
Per Mrs. Griffin, (William Walker 

and H. S. Terbell,) 100 00 
8. School, Sing-Sing, per Bev. Mr. 

Phraner, 10 00 

Mrs. Haywood, Jnlien's Hotel, 10 00 

Helen Stuyvesant, 100 00 

Friend, 2 00 

Jnv. Asdoc, Kenosha, Wis. 4 00 

-Little Tiny," 82^ 

B H. McCurdy, 50 00 

Theo. McCurdy, 10 00 

Mrs. George Ireland, 10 00 
£. B. Heane, Little Compton, R I., 

for "Annie." 10 00 

Englishman, per Bev. S. Osgood, 1 00 
Thos. L. Hamner, Philadelpnia, (for 

Beports,) 6 00 

Yearly Contributor, per Miss Beed, 7 00 

Edmund Penfold, 26 00 

Jo»iab 8. Leverett, 20 00 

Moses A. Hoppock, 10 00 

A B. Wetmore, 10 00 
Mrs. L. H. Sigonmey, Hartford, Ct, 5 00 

John S. Crane, 10 00 

Mrs. Henry Andrew, 46 00 

H. D, Ward, (Subscriber,) 6 00 

Mr. Seelye, Bethel, Conn. 2 00 

Mr. Brennan, 6 00 

H. Young, 60 00 

H. K Ball, 100 00 



Friend, for "the widow." 5 00 

Friend for poor widow, 6 00 

C. M T. for sick widow, 1 00 

Willard Hodges, Bochester, 8 00 

C. T. Smith, per L. M Pease, 6 60 

Miss L. Prout, Carew, Green Co., 1 26 

Friend, for sick widow, 6 00 

Mr. Coming, for sick widow, 8 00 

Friend, 6 00 

C. J , Brooklyn, for poor widow, 6 00 

Friend, " " 1 00 
Bound Hill, per Daily Times, for 

widow 4 00 

Friend, for widow, 1 00 

B. H. Snow, 10 00 

Friend, for sick widow, 10 00 
Metbodlstof f'eeksklll, for sick wIdV, 2 00 
Beader of Dally Times, for poor wl'w, 2 00 
J. S. Heacock, Kingsboro, " " 2 00 
Friend, « " 2 00 

W. H. O., for widow, 2 00 

Friend, for poor widow, 2 00 

»» " " 6 00 
Major J. G. Barnard, U. 8. £., San 

Francisco, per D. Yannostrand, 40 00 

Per Bev. Mr. Phraner, Slng-Slng, 16 00 
Mrs. Holmes, for " the poor widow," 1 00 
A Member of St Bartholomew's Ch., 

(For German Family,^ 2 50 
Navy Mission S. 8. Brooklyn, per S. 

S. Hubbard, 26 00 

Collection at Syracuse, N. Y., 44 86 

Friend, ($2 for poor widow,) 10 00 

Geo. Newbold, 10 00 

Benj. Hurxthal, (Subscriber,) 6 00 

J. Newton Sears, (Subscriber,) 6 00 

Foster & Stephenson, 10 00 

Isaac Ford, 6 00 

Marsh & Foster 2 00 

E. C. Halsey, 10 00 

G. B. Grinnell, 10 00 

A & A. Lawrence A Co., 10 00 

M Mitchell, 10 00 

David Dows, 6 00 

James W. Phillips, (Subscriber,) 10 00 
Joseph B. Yamum, Jr.. (Subscrioer,) 5 00 

H. T. Morsan, (Subscriber for $10,) 20 00 

Dederich, Sears & Co., 2 00 

James S. Dunham, 5 00 

E. VY. Dunham, 10 00 

Jacob Traves. 2 00 

Thos. H. Sandford, 10 00 

Asa Farr, Jr., (Subscriber,) 10 00 

Three Ladies, per John Boyd, Jr., 7 00 

John Bovd, Jr , 8 00 
Ladies of the Presbyterian Church, 

Binghampton, 1 00 
P. A. B. and E. J. G. B., Brighton, 

Macoupin Co., 111. 25 00 

Wm. Waterman, (Subscriber^ 10 00 

James l>rown, 86 00 

Chas. G. Pratt, 10 00 

W. B. C, 2 00 

Wm. Emerson, (Subscriber,) 10 00 

John Clark, NorUiampton, 10 00 

Wm. C. Schenck, 6 00 

J. Caswell, 10 1.0 

John S. Boyd, 6 00 

Jno. Mayer, Subscriber,) 8 00 

J. W. Bovendey, I 00 

CasbfromalVlend, 10 00 

Goo. F. Trimble, 60 00 
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6 00 
8 00 
2 00 
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Ghas. DftTf (Sabscriptloii,) 10 00 

B. T. Phelps, ao 00 
"W. J. P. 12 00 
» Nell Skarts,'' (Annnal Babecril>erO 1 00 
Fellowes&Co., 10 00 
Wm. Stenton & Son, 6 00 
Wm. Tilden, 10 00 
Caleb Bantow, (AosQal 8ab0*tlon,) 10 00 
"J. H." 2 00 

C. B. Ck>nant, 50 00 
Lw Tuckerman, (Annoal Sube^ptlon,) 25 00 

John'j. 8. Smith, 

C. A. D., 

D. Kerr Bull, 
Friend in Litobfleld, 
Infant Claas 8. 8. South Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, 

Mr. Gardner, 

Wotherspoon, Klngsford A Co^ 

(subscriber,) 
A Friend, 

Few Mends of the cause, 
Oeo. G. Sampson, 
W. E. G. Lober, 
Bon of Mrs. Sarah Casey, Lingul, 

Canada West, 
W. A. Haines, 
Jno. K. Myers, 
Geo. W. McLean's subscription, 

B. T. Young, 
Drake Mills, 
A Friend, 

Mr. John Peck, Brooklyn, 
Mr Allen, 
W. Holmes, Conn., 
An Englishwoman, per Eev. Mr. 

OsfiTooda 
T. w. Reynolds, Franklin, 
Class No. 5 in Dr. Marselus* Church, 
MlssE T., 

E. W. Coleman, 
For « Annie," 
K. Heike, 

Two little children, per Miss Liv- 
ingston, 

Wm. Endicott, jr., Boston, 
Chas. Butler, (part of subscrip- 
tion,) 
A Friend, 

Rev. H. P. Ames, Norwich Town, 
Mrs. Woolsey, 
A Lady, 
Bam'l Milbank, per Mr. Gerry 

A. F. W., 

J. Avery, " 

E. Treadwell, ** 

C. & M. Holoomb, ** 
Cash, 

Thomas Owen, 
H. 0., 
Cash, 
V- S. B.| 

Jones, Rowland & Co., 
8. N Dodge, ** 

W. H. Seymour A Co., 

B. 8. P., 

8. 8. & Co., " 

E. 8. B., « 

T. O. LeRoy & Co. ** 
J. R., •• 

A Day, 
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2 00 
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10 00 
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25 00 
5 00 
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10 00 
10 00 
10 00 

4 80 
10 00 

I 00 

5 00 
20 00 

B 00 

1 00 
1 00 

1 26 
50 00 

5 00 

6 00 
10 00 

2 00 
26 00 

25 00 
50 00 

2 00 
20 00 

1 00 

5 00 
8 00 
1 00 

10 00 
1 00 
1 00 

10 00 

6 00 
1 00 

1 00 
10 (JO 
10 00 
10 00 

2 00 
8 00 
1 00 

10 00 
1 00 
1 00 



Alfired and Artliar Dyer, BrooUyn, 
Conn., savings of pennies of tihe 
eommer, 1 00 

Per Miss K D. Reid, 20 00 

T. Stimson, Decatur, lU., 8 00 

W C. Smillie, 25 00 

Mr. White, per Mr. Gerry, 5 00 

Plymouth (church Sabbath School, 

Brooklyn, 25 00 

Rev. 8 <Jox. Manhaaset L L, 1 00 

Mrs. J. W. Haven, 10 00 

A aerk, 1 00 

Thanks^ving at Lodging House, 1 00 
Mrs. Pierre M. Irving, for Thanks- 
giving, 8 00 
R. H. McCurdy, « ** 10 00 
Kitty and Bert, « » 2 00 
TouBg Ladies In Mr. Abbott^s 

School, 11 00 

Mrs. Weeks' (daughter and son,) 

Thanksgiving, 10 00 

Thanksgiving, 1 00 

A trifle towards the dinner for the 

poor children to-morrow, 2 00 

Contribution for a dinner, 5 00 

From Hoboken, 2 60 

A Ladv, for Thanksgiving Dinner, 1 00 
Ckish, for Ave. A, I Ytb Ward Schools, 

or other uses, 29 00 

Cash, 1 00 

Cash, 1 00 

Cash, 2 00 

Cash, 8 00 

A Friend, 6 00 

Response to Mr. Brace's Appeal, 5 00 

Wm. D. Abbatt & Co , 20 00 

A Friend, 2 00 

From Hardware Merchants, one- 
half donation for Thanksgiving, 
Mr. Reed, 

Rev. Mr Spauldins, 
Suggestion from Mr. Smith, 
Emalie, 

S^rmonr Fitch, 

Mr. Roberts Thanksgiving offering. 
Griffin Family, 
Kingsbury Family, 
Children of Esopus, 
H. H. Elliott, 
Friend, 
Family Collection, R G. P., Thanks 

giving, 
WT Gay, per H. Greeley, 
Edward, 
Arthur, 
Henry, 

R. D., per F. Hall, 
Family Collection in Dr. SmithHi 

Church, 
Mrs. Huldah Goe, 
E. 8. Robinson, per H. M. Ripley, 
Dr. Smith's Family Collection, 
W. Redman, West Farms, 
C. M. T., 
Two Ladies of Dr. Muhlenburg's 

Church, 60 00 

Mrs. J. 8 North, Hansonvllle, 50 

Jav. Benevolent Association of Ck>n- 

gregational Ch., Kenosha, Wis., 6 Oil 
H. F. Spanlding, 5 00 

W. H. tee, 10 00 

Mrs. J.' Brloe Smith, 15 00 



87 26 

2 00 
10 00 

4 00 
I 00 
1 00 

00 

1 15 
1 60 
8 00 

10 00 

5 00 

220 
25 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
10 00 

800 
500 

1 00 

2 00 
50 

1 00 
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From a friend in the country, 6 00 

Per Miss Griffin, from J. B. Yonng^ 10 00 
A friend, « 00 

G. G. Spencer, Brooklyn, for C. A. S., 25 00 
G. F. Jones, 15 00 

W. E. Webb, S 05 

Oasli 80 00 

A Sister in First Cong. Ch. in Pierre- 

pont 1 00 

From a friend to pay for Beport, 23 

A Friend for a « Poor Boy," 5 00 

Charles H. Trask, 40 00 

Mrs. W. M. Caldwell, 10 00 

A friend, 20 00 

A frioud to Children, 2 00 

Mrs. O. E. Strong, 10 00 

For the Childreirs Christmas Feast, 5 00 
A little girl's pennies, 2 81 

A friend, 8 00 

Mr. Leonard, 2 00 

Ohas. £. Norton, 4 50 

To help make ** Merry Christmas,*' 5 00 
Miss iViary Hone, 1 50 

Miss Annie Hone 1 50 

A frlenil, 1 00 

8. C. VI., 5 00 

A mite, 111 R H., 1 00 

C. M, Gibson, 5 00 

A. P. Ualsey, 5 00 
A friend, 5 UO 
T. Allen, 8 00 
Frances Mary Allen, 2 00 
Mr. Shennan, 2 00 
Mrs. Coming, for dinner, 2 00 
Mr& Zimmerman, 10 00 
Minnie North, 5 00 
E Newbnry. Brooklyn, Conn^ 10 00 
Mrs. Geo. Hull, Sandsfield, 5 00 
Mrs. Beekman, 1 Oq 

B. T. Errington, 5 00 
Cash, per Mail, 8 00 
M. Livingston, for dinner, 5 00 

Do. foroseofschoola, 20 00 
H. G. L, 3 00 

Two Englishmen, as a Christmas 

Offering. 10 00 

O. S. Senten, East Windsor Hill 8. 
Schoi)l and Jay. Missionary So- 
ciety, 21 88 
Mercer St. Chnrch, per J. L. Mason, 257 00 
Children, 2 00 
Pine Street, 1 00 
Simeon Aaron, Yearly subscription, 1 00 
8. B. CaldA-ell, 'i 00 
W. Seymour ds Co., 10 00 
Dr. Alexander's Church, 810 20 
A friend in China, for general pur- 

poses, 20 00 

Second Unitarian Society, Brooklyn, 91 84 
M S. R.. 5 00 

L. S. Suarez. 25 00 

Miss Pierson, Canandaigna, 1 00 

To be applied for relief of poor, per 0. 

C. Tracy, 4 00 

Mr. Phoenix, 1 OO 

James Patterson, 1 On 

Uhlhom & Frederickson, 16 18 

Two 8ister^ 4 00 

Four weeks' subscription of three 

children, 25 

Sabbath School, Church of the Incar- 
nation, 18 00 



-, Birmingham, 



1 00 


25 00 


1 00 


2 00 


8 00 


25 


2 00 


5 (0 


50 OQ 


20 00 


26 00 


16 lO 


10 00 


10 00 


2 35 


10 00 


5 00 


600 


2 00 


500 


50 00 



Mary — 

"Earnest," 

T. 8. Tnmer, per Mr. Gerry, 

Bl C. De Bevoise, do., 

L. H. A., do., 

Cash, do., 

Mrs. Henry Atherton, do.. 

Samuel Schuyler, do., 

A lady, by Joseph Delafield, 

H. J. Kaymond, for charity Uses, 

Lispenard & Stewart, 

Bobert Leech, 

Robert White, Jr., 

Andrew A. Bremner, 

Bev. A. Downs, 

John Maxwell, 

A lady, 

Hennr G. Scudder, 

Martha Mathlrt Cuyler, 

Mrs. Matthew Clarkson, 

B. J. Howland, 
Juvenile Miss. Society, Waterbury. 

Conn., 8 88 

H. W. Brown, 8 00 

Great Barrington Sabbath School, 8 00 
Jenny to Maggie 1 00 

A., per Solon Koblnson, 8 00 

From a 8. 8. Class, 10 00 

Horace Greeley, 25 00 

Left in box, 26 

Zero, 5 00 

A friend to your Mission, 2o 00 

G. Humphrey, 1 00 

E. A. A; A. H. E. seamstresses. 2 00 

C. Beid. Fairhaven, Yt, 5 00 
Mi^. J.G. Barnard, per D.Yanostrand, 20 00 
Mr. Hall, per Mr Hatt, 10 00 
Stacy B. Collins, for girls, 25 00 
An Englishwoman, per Bev. Mr. OS" 

good, 2 00 

Church in Slmsbury, per Bev. Mr. 

Bicharda, 11 26 

Found in box, 2 00 

James Lucas, per Raymond, Har- 
per & Co., 2 00 
A friend in Soroervllle, do 1 00 
Henry Sheldon, (Clarendon Hotel,) 20 00 
Thomas ivi. North, 5 00 
Ist Cong. Chuich Society in Gt. 

Barrington, 26 00 

W. Allason, 6 00 

Ladies' Sewing Circle, Farming- 
ton, Conn., 11 00 
The clei^yman's little ones. North 

Auburn, Maine, 1 00 

J. K. Herrick, 15 00 

C. B. Dana, Boston, -20 00 

Mrs. Amos To wnsend,N. Haven, 5 0«) 
Sarah M Townsend, do 1 00 

Mr. Rodgers, 1 00 

Miss Ann Jay, 50 00 

Mrs. Maria Banyer, (Ind. Schools,) 50 00 
Mrs. Robert L. LlvingRton, > 5 00 

Mrs. W. P. Gnffln, (annual sub- 
scription, 1855,) 5 00 
A friend, 10 00 
Church of the Holy Communion, 

per Bev. Dr. Muhlenberg, 100 00 

2 little girls in Tarrytown, savings, 8 00 
Wilson rhraner, from Sab. School 

in Sing-Sing, 10 00 

Grisl A Mario's concert, 600 00 
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Thomas K. FeeMDdon, BlUngton, 

OoniL, 5 00 

A Mend, 8 00 

Mr. viartiii, 2 00 

Delia Peny, Sootfaport, 10 ai 

W. H. Osbonif (Babscrip. aimnal,) 10 00 

Per Taylor Broa., (N. 0. Gllinan,) 8 00 

W. B. Dougla88, 25 00 

W. L. King, 6U 00 

Anonymoaa, 10 00 

Meliss, 10 00 

Wintbrop L Gilman, 50 00 

D. H. Nevlna, 2^> 00 

J. Olark, 10 00 

Jno. P. Panlison, 5 00 

J. Lw Mason, from a friend, 35 00 

Chs. Beed, CD. D. Badger Jc Ck).) 25 UO 

Delta, 10 00 
Per W. G. Eossell, (J. G 8. Smith,) 2 00 

C. J. Aldls, 20 00 
G. A Bobbins, 25 00 
J. W. Patterson, 15 00 
A friend, bv W. L. King, 5 00 
£. J. Woolsey, 100 <K) 
£. J. Faile, 20 00 

D. 8. Miller, 20 00 
Watertown Sabbath Bohod, 8 00 
Annual sabsoription, 10 iK) 

do 10 00 

H. L. Stone, 10 00 

Children's Aid Sy Hanover, N. H. 5 00 

i*ark Cong. Society, Brooklyn, 22 00 

S. Brewster, 50 Oi) 

A. Bobertson Walsh, 25 00 

O. Darand, per A 8. Hewett, 10 00 



Total to February 1, 1855, 8,657 88 

The following articles are also acknowl- 
edged, viz.: 

1 barrel of apples, 1 do. molasses, 200 loaves 

of bread. 
Several lots of comforters, sheets and calico. 
1 lot of clothing from 2d Calico Party In 

4Ui street, valued at $250. 



1 lot of clothing ftvm Lames* Employment 
Socie^, purchased by some ladies and 
eentlemen. 

8 barrels of clothing from Bridgeport, Ct 

1 box do. from Pierrepont, St Lrawrenoe 
County, N. Y. 

1 box do. from Ladies' Charitable Society, 
Brooklyn, Ct 

1 keg crackers and 2 barrels clothing from 
£. P. Buel, Pitlsfleld, Mass. 

I lot of clothing from Tabitha Sewing Cir- 
cle, Wallingford, Ct 

1 box do. from Uurtford, Ct. 

1 bundle from Enfield, Mas& 

6 suits of clothing from two ladies in the 
country 

1 box do. from Mrs. £. G. Stites, Morris- 
town, N Y. 

1 bundle do. from Oranee, N. J. 

Clothing from estate of £. Mirandoli. 

1 lot clothing from M. Starr, Kockport, IlL 
Do. fit>m H. W. Dutton, New Haven. 
Do. from ladies of Danbury, Ct 

Mrs. Fanny Haven, New London, Ct, 1 lot 
of clothing. 

2 barrels clothing from ladies of Leicester, 

1 box do. ttom Stamford, Ct 
1 box do. from Strattford, Ct. 
1 lot of do. ftt>m several ladies in Canan- 
daigna, N Y. 

Besides these articles, we acknowledge, 
with thanks, a great number of small bun- 
dles of old clothing, from anonymous 
sources ; to such an amount that from 3,0U0 
to4,()«'0 children are reckoned to have been 
wholly or partly clothed by our Society 
during the last year. 

We desire especially to acknowledge a 
rich gift of coal— 110 tons, valued at |90o — 
fh)m Judge Hblfxnstbct, of Philiidelphia, 
which, after deducting expenses of freight 
and storage, is being entirely distributed 
by various hands among the poor of the 
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TKUSTltBS, 

B. J. HOWLAND, 80 Wall Street 
JOHN L. MASON, 282 Fourth Street 
WILLIAM G. OILMAN, 18 Merchants' Exohaoge. 
WILLIIm L. KINO, 99 John Street 
CHABLE8 W. ELLIOTT, 186 East 18th Btroet 
AUGUSTINE EATON, 74 Broadwaj. 

J. L. PHELPS, M. D., 1 Wedey Place. 
M. T. HEWITT, 111 Fulton Street 
WILLIAM 0. BUSSEL, 106 Broadwaj. 
J. EABL WILLIAMS, Metropolitan Bank. 
6E0BGE BIRD, Clarendon Hotel. 
ABRAM S. HEWITT, No. 1 Lexington Avenue. 
GYBUS W. FIELD, 84 Gramercy Park. 
AECHIBALD RUSSELL, 45 Tenth Street 

C. L. BBACE, 11 Clinton Hall, Astor Place. 

PBJVIDniT, 

JOHN L. MASON. 

TBKABVBBS, 

J. EABL WILLIAMS. 

8IOim>ABT, 

C. L. BBACE. 



Subscriptions vill l>e gladly received by the Treasurer, J. E. Williams, in the 
Metropolitan Bank, by either of the above Trustees, or by the Secretary at the OflBce. 

Donations of Clothing, Shoes, Stockings, Ac., are much needed, and may be sent to the 
OfBoe, No. 11 Clinton Hall, Astor Place. 

Old Clothing MTill be called for, if the addiess be sent to the Office. 
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CEILDEEN'S AID SOCIETY. 



It must seem strange to a foreigner that Associations for the aid 
of the poor and criminal classes should already be needed here. In 
a new and young countr}-, where are work and opportunity for all, 
one would not expect the evils or the cures of the Old World. It 
has been thought, that even to the poorest in this country, all paths 
of life are open, and that the public need only provide free schools 
and churches to prepare them to enter on these with usefulness and 
honor. It has been our boast tAiat in this happy Society, is no trans- 
mitted poverty, or fixed and hereditary " lower class." 

Within the last few years, circumstances have been fast changing 
all this. The over-crowded soil of European countries under the 
unequal division of property, the wants and aspirations belonging to 
the human soul, under all forms of society, the political discontents 
and commercial speculations, have prompted an immense movement 
of the people towards these shores, which, though gradually dimin- 
ishing, still brings its hundreds of thousands annually to this port 
alone. As is usually the case with a national movement, the poorest 
and most distressed at home have joined in it, and under the extra- 
ordinary conveniences offered for crossing the ocean, as well as — we 

3 
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are constrained to believe — the assistance and encouragement of 
local authorities, thousands of persons have reached here, of the 
Dflost squalid and debased classes. We have seen on our wharves — 
as it were, regular imports from Europe — ^the squalor, the rags, the 
filthy men and coarse women, the sharp and ignorant boys and girls, 
the beggars and vagabonds belonging to the lowest stages of an old 
civilization. Society here would have, in time, undoubtedly borne 
its fear^ fruits of crime and poverty. But these hideous growths 
have been transplanted in mass to us in our youth. Still, here, as 
everywhere, human nature has shown its reclaiming powers under 
the influences of Freedom and Education. These miserable creatures 
of Europe, the scum and refuse of ill-formed civilizations,' or the vic- 
tims of oppression and public neglect, have been scattered over our 
land, and have done a useful part. The manual labors which lie at 
the basis of our progress, have been performed by them ; they them- 
selves have improved in intelligence and self-respect, and their chil- 
dren and children's children, are now not to be distinguished from 
the people among whom they have taken their home. The excep- 
tion to this is in the cities. Here, the most idle and unenterprising, 
the most needy and dependent of these emigrants, the unprincipled 
and those who have been the lowest degraded by the inequalities of 
European society, have settled themselves. The sharpers, the vaga- 
bonds, the inveterate beggars, the thieves and flash men and women 
of Dublin, and Liverpool, and London, have been among this throng. 
Of course, such an emigration scatters terrible seed in our new 
soil. People of this class are apt to congregate together. Under 
their influence spring up those especial quarters, existing wherever 
men live, in numbers, near each other, which may be called the tdcen 
of a city. 

The first cause for the bursting forth of disease in a particular 
spot, may have been accidental. The houses had become dilapidatr 
ed perhaps, and before tiie owner had turned his attention to their 
improvement, a number of poor tenants, who could only pay low rents, 
had crept in. These proving^profitable, had induced the landlord or 
agent to underlet and divide to other poor degraded creatures. 

The alley or street once filled with these poorer tenants^ drives 
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out the better class. J^h f^amily is at first only poor and ignoraat, 
aiul a stranger to the other families, of the block ; gradually they 
form a community. Poverty and want of employment sow bad 
habits. Thoughts of wretchedness are drowned in drink. They 
have no amusements or books, and the grog-shop Vecomes the club 
and the readiifg-room ; Hquor-shops, and porter-houses soon abound 
in the quarter. Junk-shops are seen opening in the basements, as 
receptacles for things stolen and begged. 'The public opinion of 
the row becomes on the side of vice and rowdyism. The children 
grow up under it. They are brought up fk bad air, in filthy rooms, 
used to drunkenef^ to lewdness, to ijl^ess and debauchery. They 
do not go to school, because they are too dirty and ragged. They 
nev^ hear of Sunday school or church, except in jest. They are 
taught, as soon as they can walk, to beg, to hunt the streets for coals, 
and to pilfer from the docks and warehouses. So they come into 
manhood and womanhood, and make the new tenants of the quarter. 
The place has now come to have a bad name. It swarms with row- 
dies, "hitters," junk-sellei-s, thieves, with drunken women and debased 
women, with weaaened, shivering, filthy, sharp-faced little boys and 
girls. It is one of the foul ulcers of the city. The police know it, 
and try rather caustic remedies. Every one knows it ; and the poi- 
soned currents go out over the whole city and country, cursing with 
terrible disease, moral and physical, thousands who never saw or 
cared for the sources of the evil. Such, in briefl is the history of 
scores of quarters in New York, of the Five Points, of Water street. 
Trinity Lime, the- Fourth Ward, and numbers of others. 

It is such evils, festering in various parts of the city, that our As- 
sociation is seeking to cure. We have begun, where we believe be- 
gins the disease, tvith the children. No permanent result, we are 
persuaded, can be hoped for works of reform, taking ajbroad view of 
society, which do not bear i^n the young. It is a grievous and lar 
borious toil to strive against human evU on any side, but when to the 
effect of un£»voraUe circumstances and bad passions and selfishness, 
is added the influence of time and habit^ the labor under usual esti- 
mates, becomes almost hopeless. It has been our wish to make the 
CHUJoaEN's Am Sogistt, the gr#at organisation for the help and 
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teaching and improvement of the poor children of the city, 'fheae 
children number now such multitudes; they are so wretched and 
friendless ; they grow up to such a miserable or guilty fate in a city 
.like this, that every man of humane and Christian feelings must wish 
for some place where they could always be sure of judicious assist- 
ance and direction. This we have desired our Central OflSce to be, 
and from this, we have intended i^ould originate as many as possible 
of the individual enterprises. Schools, Lodging-houses, Sunday Meet- 
ings, <fec., which belong to the gradual elevation of this class. We 
have finished, now, the Third Year of our work. The impressions 
from poverty and suffering among little children, which were at first 
so fresh to our own minds, and new to the public, have now become 
old. They cannot be stated as they were then ; but no man of heart 
or of principle can become indifferent in such labors. On the con- 
trary, the conviction deepens year by year, of their profound neces- 
sity, and of the terrible evils which call for them. ^ As we look back 
over a year, we seem to have had brought before us day after day, 
the most ghastly wounds and diseases of society ; Intemperance, Li- 
centiousness, Poverty and Crime ; women, mad with liquor, abandon- 
ing their children ; children fleeing from cruelty and vice in their 
parents ; parents, hopeless and heart-broken, giving up to strangers, 
their little ones; children houseless, children forsaken, cold and 
hungry, and ill-clad ; children, the offspring of crime, of drunken- 
ness, of beggary and shame ; children who live on the streets, who 
peddle, or beg, or pilfer ; who sell themselves for a living, and who 
plunder the public ; children desperate, unhappy, outcast, scarred 
with sufferings, driven on by passions, without friends, yes, without 
God in the world. These are the sad processions which come up to 
us, as we think over the labors of the year. No one, who is not per- 
sonally engaged in such efforts, can have any* just idea of the amount 
of suffering and of the power of passion in such a class as our 
lowest street-children. The emotional and executive faculties mature 
early in such a life as theirs. As we look back, we are filled with 
wonder at the instances we have beheld this year, of heroic noble 
ness, and, on the other hand, of incredible wickedness among our 
poor children. Cases of such endurance, and courage, and disinter- 
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estedness ; and again, instances of such fearful anger and scorn and 
defiance, such unconquerable hardihood in crime, such fiery passion, 
and such unapproached falseness and baseness, as we would hardly 
expect in experienced manhood and maturity. 

The year has brought to us, also, most cheering experiences. We 
are aware that the Directors of Charitable Institutions are liable to 
overrate their own methods and agencies ; still the &ct3 on our books 
and the liberal support of the public, show that our earnest convic- 
tions of the wisdom of the general plan we have pursued, have been 
fully confirmed. Its main features are already somewhat known to 
the public. 

Our first effort for any poor district, is to engage a " Visitor," 
who shall make it his especial duty to find out the deserted and va- 
grant children of the quarter. He visits regularly from house to 
house ; he searches the docks and lumber-yards, and low lodging- 
houses, where these children congregate. His first object is rather 
to gain an influence, to remove prejudices and suspicions, than to 
effect any immediate result. He advises with the parents, gives 
clothes and food to the poorest of the children, and tries to become 
known in the ward as the Friend of the poor — not technically, as a 
Missionary or Minister, but as a helper. 

The next important step for him, is to have a centre of effort in 
the district For this purpose, he begins commonly with a Sunday 
Meeting, called a ^ Boys' Meeting^'' into which the most ignorant, 
and idle, and vicious children are collected. In this, plain, easy ad- 
dresses on religious topics, made vivid with illustrations, are delivered 
to the boys, singing is taught, and Sabbath School papers are distri- 
buted. It is certainly of some value to give lessons on the most mo- 
mentous religious truths to the Heathen of our city, only once a 
week ; still the great benefit of these " Meetings," • we consider to be 
in the acquaintance we gain with the children, and a certain hold 
over their consciences which it secures us. The Sunday teaching is 
only a preparation for the influence we intend to have. Our Visitor 
next takes measures to open, if possible, an Indttstruil School^ for 
girls, in the Ward. The support of ladies of influence is secured, 
the street-girls, the begging and thieving, and vagrant girls of the 
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neighborhood are collected, and if a suitable room can be found, we 
open under a salaried teacher — assisted by the ladies volunteering — 
s School, where sewing, or some trade shall be taught, and food be 
furnished to the children. 

"Whenever it is possible, the Visitor induces parents to send the va- 
grant children to the Public Schools ; if he finds any positively neglect- 
ed, or employed for evil purposes by their parents, he puts them into the 
hands of the Police, to be committed to the Juvenile Asylum. The 
great duty, however, of the Visitor, to which all his other efforts 
tend, is to get these children of unhappy fortune utterly out of their 
surroundings, and to send them away to kind Christian homes in the 
country. No influence, we believe, is like the influence of a Homer 
To put a vagabond boy of the streets into a friendly, religious family, 
where neatness, order and faithfulness are taught him ; where he re- 
ceives affection instead of blows ; where he has food enough and 
clothing enough, and feels that for him, as for others, there are 
chances of success on earth, and hopes of immortality beyond — it is 
like putting him into a new atmosphere. Health, moral and bodily, 
returns to him. As we so often hear in our letters, "he is another 
boy ;" and when you learn the results, you only wonder how open, 
even in the worst circumstances, is the human soul to the influences 
of Kindness and Religion. 

Our plan, besides these features, embraced the formation of Lod- 
ging-houses and Reading-rooms, wherever they seemed advisable, for 
this class of children, with the reason, that in many cases there could 
be no possibility of gaining a moral influence, without this aid to the 
body and mind. 

We have had three years to test the efficiency of these various 
enterprises, and see increasing reason to put confidence in them. 

Our office has* become one of the great central points in the city 
for the aid and education of the children of the poor. Since we 
opened, some 2,000 children have been sent by us to homes in the 
country ; tull 6,000 have been relieved or clothed at the office and 
Schools ; and nearly 2,200 have been instructed in the Schools and 
Lodging-houses connected with the Society ; 3,000 more have been 
taught in the various Meetings sustained directly or indirectly by the 
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members of our Associatiom But beEtt of id), ocur boolu are filled with 
letters from every part of the country, either from the children themr 
selves whom we have provided with new hpmes, or from their employ-, 
ersy showing the most unexpected and cheering improvement in them. 
The vagabonds of the street ; the inmates of the prison-cell ;. the boys 
whom in some cases Asylums and Station-houses could not confine ; 
the girls, reckoned at first incorrigible and wanton, have shown 
themselves decent, orderly, industrious children ; some of l^em al- 
ready have earned a respectable support for themselves, and others 
are beloved, and treated not as servants, bat as sons and daughters. 
Others, found here just on the fearful tomingvpoint of purity and 
vice ; or deserted and almost broken with poverty and suffering, or 
the offspring of unhappy and vicious pareiats, are rejtorted happy^ 
and active, and attached to their new homes. Sojne naturally, wi^ 
the most careful selection, found themselves in fiunilies whom they 
did not suit, and have been transferred to other places. Of some^ 
we never had much hope, and have only offered them a place as the 
last chancCi Of these, our experience is, that the girls — especially 
those beyond fourteen^ who have begun to engage in bad practicea 
— are the most hopeless, Occasionally boys have run away, but 
many of these have appeared again, and we have not utterly lost 
sight of them. 

The most remarkable feature, perhaps, in this part of our enter- 
prise, is the patience, kindness, luid truly Ghristiah benevolence, 
which have been manifested towards these poor creatures, by so 
many who have taken them in various parts of the country. 

When it is remembered what a child must be picked up from the 
city streets ; how many bad and filthy habits are clinging to it ; how 
much evil is already ieamt, how much of the vices of the poor, 
lalsehood, and meanness, and indulgence, must be . expected in it ; 
how long a course of patient gentleness and £aithfulness it needs to 
make such a child only useful, we may well respect the humanity 
and the religious principle which have in great part dictated such 
a charity. A few instances there have been of ill treatment, and of 
mean and unfeeling conduct of employers towards these poor de- 
pendants, which would disgrace the worst of the class from whom 
tht)ir victims come ; but these are rare instances. Generally, the 
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kindness on the one side, is well repaid by active and useful labor on 
the other. We have reason to believe that our system of not re- 
quiring indentures for the children is the wise one. The relation is 
much more ^e, and likely to be of better effect to both parties. 
Though prudential motives must enter into all such arrangements, 
we desire especially to have the sense of Christian duty and of affec- 
tion, a prominent part of the relation between the poor child and 
his protector. 

The principal value of our Enterprise, we believe, as distinguished 
from similar efforts, is that our whole influence is moral^ and in 
no respect coercive, and to the utmost degree in our power, indivi- 
dtiaL We are aware of the usual danger of such enterprises, in 
leading us finally to look on the poor creatures whom we aid, as 
merely cases — objects of business-charity — and not as individuals, 
each with his own story of sorrow and joy, his own infinite and tre- 
mendous destiny. Among the thousands whom we send out, some 
one is usually personally interested in each poor little one ; either the 
kind Mend who has picked him up, or our ladies in the Industrial 
School, or our visitors, or those who are especially in the oflSce. . 

Mr. Macy, the Assistant Secretary, has made it his especial busi- 
ness to write either to each child or to his employer, and to his ac- 
tivity and sympathy, much of the best results of the year are due. 
The last thing which we would loope, as our enterprise gradually ex- 
pands, is this individual and personal concern in every poor, friend- 
less, unhappy creature, who goes out fi-om us to his new home and 
better life. 

As we stated in the Report of last year, we desire especially 
to co-operate with similar Institutions, in whatever way may be most 
desirable. Results have already been accomplished in connection 
with the Hotbse of Refuge and the Juvenile Asylum^ which could 
have been attained in no other way. 

boys' meetings. 

In going over the results of the year, we are happy to chronicle 
the formation of two' new Boys' Meetings. One in 40th street, in 
the buildings occupied by the East River Industrial School, but re- 
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centiy opened, yet having now an attendance of some 50 to 80 chil- 
dren from " Dutch Hill" and the neighboring quarters. Superin- 
tendent Mr. J. P. BuRDiCK, our Visitor. The other has been opened 
in the hall, at the corner of 16th street and 8th avenue, by Mr. D. 
Slatbr. It had, in the beginning, a rather stormy time, being fre- 
quented by the rowdy and thieving boys of the quarter. Mr. S. has 
once or twice been obliged to call in the help of the Police, and to 
arrest the ring-leaders. Now, however, by his patient kindness and 
anxiety for the welfare of the lads, he has gained a permanent in- 
fluence. The Police have remarked how much less the streets, on 
the Sunday, have been infested, since he opened the Meeting, with 
vagabond boys. Several notorious street-boys* have abandoned 
their bad habits, and now go regularly to the Public Schools, or are 
in steady business. The average attendance the first month was 33 ; 
it is now 162. The averi^e evening attendance is 104. 

The Meeting in Greenwich, st., near Charlton, has been given up 
for the present, because no suitable room, at a cheap rate, could be 
obtained. The quarter is more infested than any in the city, with 
idle and thieving boys, and a religious meeting there might be of 
incalculable benefit Will not some liberal friend step forward to 
its support ? 

The other Meetings, which have been opened or sustained by 
Members of the Association, are generally successful, with full num- 
bers in attendance.! 



* "There is a fltmlly of four boys, all orphans, whom their fiiends coald do nothing with, and 
tamed into the streets. They lived by petty stealing, and slept in hay-lofts in winter, and on 
stoops or in cool-boxes in summer. Since they came to the Meeting they have all gone 
to work ; they attend Pablic School, and come regularly to Evening Meeting. They used to 
be in rags and filth, but now are clean and well-dressed. Their uncle came to me and Baid, 
the Meeting had done them more good than all their Mends together." (Mr. Slater's Report.) 

t Mr M. T. Hewitt states, in regard to the Beys' Meeting in Monroe^, that ** the average 
numbers are about 150, with as little variation as is common to the best regulated worshipping 
assemblies, and with increasing interest in maintaining religious worship. We make no elTorts, 
he adds, to increase our numbers, except by appeal to the conscience. And while we have 
failed to reach to the extent that we wished in the commencement, the very poorest and most 
degraded ; we feel that it has been fiilly demonstrated, that among that lai^e and interesting 
class of youth of both sexes — ^from the poor laboring classes— who are not, or do not think 
themtielves of suitable age for the Sunday Scbool. and who do not find accommodation, or at 
least do not find attractions to draw them into the churches, a very interesting religious ser- 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

There are connected with the Society, five Industrial Schools, 
whose pupils during the past year have amounted to 1071. 

The 'plan of these schools is well known. They are sustained by- 
the Toluntary labors of the ladies of our city, and by salaried 
teachers. The funds are raised by private subscription. Our 
Society exercises a certain supervision over them, and our visitors 
collect scholars, determine who are fit subjects for them, and aid in 
procuring employment and places for the children. The difficulties 
with which each school has had to struggle this year, are of a 
different kind from those of last year, but are equally perplexing. They 
are no longer with the children. With them, the question is settled 
that kindness and patience can tame wild spirits, and that the young 
vagrant girl of the streets is not at all beyond reclaiming. But they 
are with the patrons. Money comes in slowly ; every school drags^ in 
financial matters. This partly arises from the great depression of 
business last season, the losses of which must be balanced now ; but 
mostly from an excessive generosity last winter, often indiscdminate 
and useless, which has disgusted people even with wise modes of chari- 
ty. Besides this, it is felt that the expenses of education in New York 
are already enormously heavy, and that the Government should 
bear part in educational charities, which especially affect the public 
welfjare. For our part, though this view has impaired the welfare of 
our schools, we think it just. Why should schools which have to 
do with the education of classes, the most of whom can easily pay 
for their education, be supported liberally by the State, while 
these which take the poorest vagrants, — children who would never 



Tloe may be mfjAtataedi irjtb great pKomise of good. From penonal ezperienee we knew 
that a very n^at apioaAt of ioA^elit^r, ^rr^iglon, Sebb^tb-breaJUDS and crime, Is a result of 
not maintaining a religiooa infliienqe pir^ tbe yoatbi et a time when the Sabbath School 
doee not reaeb tbem, and tbe e^un^b dq^iMit. attract tbem. 

Not one of o^r nomb^ b«9 b«w M^ AP i<>f oripe dnring the past year, nor baye we had 
any difficulty in maintaining order ; and of)tenUmes a solemn stillness, and apparently a deep 
interest ha^ been manlftwted in ppr M^etiaga^'* 

We are infprmed by the Bev. tdx., Sooac, that the Meeting {in 118 Ay. D, has nsoally from 
150 to $(00 in attendance^ and is wo^dUng saocessftilly. 
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attend the public schools, or who if they did, would soon be a 
burden to the public from their criminal courees, never receive a 
dollar from the treasury of City or State.* To object, that these 
children would attend the Ward Schools, if they did not the Indus- 
trial, only shows an entire ignorance of the class. The ntost of them 
had previously made up the class of beggars or pilferers or abandoned 
street girls, before the existence of the Industrial Schools ; and with- 
out them they will continue to do so. 

The experiment of bringing the personal influence of the fJEivored 
classes to bear on tbe most neglected has certainly proved successftd. 
The grand work of the schools has been their influence upon 
character. They are to be considered especially as Institutions pre- 
ventive of crime and pauperism. In one school alone — the Fourth 
Ward Scliool*— which has contained since its opening some 400 girls 
from the very worst haunts and dens of vice in the city, there has 
been. within the knowledge of the Directresses, but one girl who has 
fallen into confirmed evil practices. The only doubtful feature about 
the volunteer-labor is its uncertainty ; but if with it be combined good 
salaried labor, it is hoped this evil will be balanced. And in most 
of the schools it must be acknowledged with gratitude, that the 
ladies of character and intelligence have generally stood faith^ly 
by the work, even in its difSculties ; and only those have failed, of 
whom owing to their other duties or their habits of life, not much 
could have been expected. To the self-denial and toil of our ladies, 
many of the best fruits of Eeform in the city these last few years 
are especially due. 



FOURTH WARD SCHOOL. 

This school finished its second year in December last It has, in 
our opimon, the most difficult and important task of any school in the 
city. It is situated on the borders of a Ward now the most notorious 
of any for wild crime, licentiousness, and drunkenness. The change 
wrought in the manners and habits of the scholars is one of t^e 



* Since fhe above was written, we acknowledge with thanks, on behalf of oar four prinel' 
pal Industrial Softools the appropriation of $800 to each, from the City Corpontton. 
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most encouraging proofs which these schools have yet had, of the 
nature of their work. The peculiar success of this school however, 
is much of it due to the efforts of Rev. Mr. Gerry, whose patience 
and gentleness, and unremitting labor have been rewarded by seeing, 
since he commenced his mission, three years since, nearly 250 of the 
poor girls of this Ward provided with good homes and occupations 
in the country. The great difficulty in the management has been 
the lack of a permanent Industrial Department, other than of plain 
sewing. Paper-bag making was tried last year, ^nd shirt-making 
for shops, during this, but both have failed. Hundreds of needy 
young girls might be saved from a life of shame, if such a depart- 
ment could only be successfully carried through. 

Number of children in attendance during the past year, 270 ; ave- 
rage attendance, 120; teachers and matron, salaried, 5; the chil 
dren have made in this time 284 garments ; and have earned 694 
garments and 160 pairs of shoes. Expenses, $1,510.60. Receipts, 
$1,479.65 

The School still occupies the house, No. 22 Oliver-st, so liberally 
provided by Mr. M. H. Grinnbll. 

OFFICE R8. 



Mb8. Elisha Peck, First Directresi. 
Mrs. £. D. Morgan, Second " 



Mrs. Wm. D. Andrkws, Third JHreetreu, 
Miss G. Livingston, Secretary. 



Mrs. Db. W. Parjleb, Treaawrer, 



THE GERMAN SCHOOL AT N0« 14 AVENUE 0. 

There has been a difficulty in regard to the School for the Ger- 
man children, which has not been felt to such a degree in any other 
school. The poor Germans insist upon using their children to earn 
money, whether they have had any education or not. They prefer 
the present shillings to ^ny future spiritual or moral benefit for the 
child, which may be offered. For this reason, the older scholars 
have been constantly withdrawn from the School, sometimes merely 
for street trades ; and much of the hard labor for them, has seemed 



I 
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to have been wasted. And yet, in the assault of temptations from 
every side, which must meet the poor foreign girl in New York, 
who can say what the refined example and the Christian instruc- 
tions of such schools may not effect ! It is encouraging to add, that 
amid the many difficulties in the way of this School, the efforts and 
interest of the ladies have never flagged. About forty volunteer 
teachers have come to the School every week through this most in- 
clement winter — some a distance of two miles. If the plan, now under 
consideration, of Jprming a work-room where a regular trade can be 
taught, shall be successfully carried out, there can be no doubt of 
the School regaining its influence over the older girls, who have 
temporarily left it. 

Whole number in attendance through the year, 235 ; average 
daily attendance, 97 ; number sent to public schools, 50 ; number 
sent to the country and into families, 42. Cost of provisions for 
one year, |250 ; number of dinners given, 10.352 ; number of gar- 
ments and shoes distributed, 227. Salaried teachers and matron, 3. 
Expenses, $1,687 47. 

officers. 



Mbs. J. S. GIbbons, First Directrew. 
Mbs. R p. Willettb, Second " 



Misp Bloodqood, 77iird Directress. 
Mrs. G. L. Schuyler, Secretary, 



Mrs. R. p. Jenks, Treasurer. 



THE HUDSON RIVER SCHOOL. 

This School, at No. 254 West 28th street, was designed for the 
poor Germans and Irish on the west side of the city. It has been 
very successful in its good influence on the children, but is suffer- 
ing somewhat from the want of volunteer teachers among the 
ladies — and like all the others, is pressed for funds. The average 
daily attendance is 85 ; numbers through the year, 259 ; of these 
77 are German, 74 Irish, 5 English, 2 Scotch, and 101 Americans. 
Garments distributed, 574 ; number made by the children, 378 ; 
Salaried teachers and matron, 3 ; expenses, $1,230 11. 
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OV7I0SR8. 



Mba. Wash. Boosbtblt, 8&eemd ** 



Mas. B. DcnlapSmiih, Third Dire^ruL 
Mb& Robert Rat, S^ereUtry. 



Mas. WiLLiAx AiTABL^ 3VM«ttr0r. 



THX X48T RIYSR SCHOOL — AT 40tH BTBEJET^ KSAR Sd AVSinTE. 

Last year, the ladies having charge of this School, seemed almost 
on the point of giving it up, from want of support from the public 
It embraeed a class of children exceedingly needy, the little swill- 
gatherers, rag-pickers, and beggars from ** Dutch fiill" and the 
neighborhood; but no sufficient contributions could be obtained 
for it. At length, in last autumn, a new effort was made : many 
additional teachers joined the Association; an excellent salaried 
teacher, who has been, indeed, a true ^ mis8ionar3r" among the poor 
of the quarter, was secured, and now the School goes on without 
interruption. The great curse of that neighborhood, especially 
among the women, is Intemperance. Every ra^ed and neglected 
child, who comes shivering to that School, is one of its fruits. It is 
hoped, at leasts to save the children, though the mothers are, 
many of them, beyond hope. The effects of this School, thus 
far, on the homes and on the children, are most encouraging. 
Numbers in attendance for the year, 205 ; average daily attendance 
about 100, Salaried teachers, 1 ; expenses (about) $512. 

OFFICERS. 

Mbs. David Hal^ Firwt Direehreti. I Kms McCexadt, Third Direeir4$i, 
Hiss & a Phxupb, 8ee<md ** \ Mb& C. L. MmaTAif, Secretary. 

Mbs. H. "S, BsKBfl» Treoiurer, 



CALVARY CHURCH SCHOOL. 

This School opened m January, 1854, by some ladies of Dn 
Hawks' congregation, in the basement of the Calvary Church, was 
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associated with our Society during last year; Rev. Mr. R>gen 
viflitiiig for it. It contains only German girls. Niitnbers in attend- 
ance, 102. Salaried teachers, 2. Garments made, 356 ; garments 
distributed, 367, together with 49 pairs of shoes. It is supported* 
entirely by contributions from attendants of Calvary Church arid 
their friends. Expenses, 1351.99. 

It is proper to add with regard to the Indofetrial dchools, Unit h Vel^ 
liberal donation of $600 was received last winter, by the Secretary; from 
Mr. C. H. Sbiphan, to be distributed, $100 to each School connected with 
the Society, and $100- to the "Wilson School,^ for outside charities. 



ITALIAN SOHOOt. 

For some years, many persons have felt that something should 
be done for th^ little Italiim organ-grinders and statuette-sellers, 
who traverse' our streets. At length, in December, 1805, a fund 
was subscribed, enough to give us hope of commencing a School. 
Mr. Pbabs most liberally offered us a room in the House of Indus- 
try in the Five Points ; an Italian, gentleman, Mr. Cerqua, a Prot- 
estant and patriot^ was secured as teacher, who took great interest 
in the work, and the School was opened J*^ The hours are from 5^ 
o'clock to 8 in the evening ; the branches taught are principally 
English. The little musicians show a lively eagerness to learn. 
The number in attendance is usually between fifty and sixty, of 
these seven are adults. 

Mr. Cerqua hopes soon, on the Sunday, to have regular religious 
services for these interesting children. They come, it appears, 
usually from Geneva and the neighborhood ; and hire their organs 
at from ten to twenty cents a day from the organ-owners here, who 
are represented as possessing property of, from $1,000 to $20,000 
in value. Sometimes these proprietors send out to Italy for the 
boys. 

It is ascertained, too, that there is among them a regular profes- 
sion of counterfeiting petitions and papers, relating patriotic stories 



* Sinpe Mareh Ist, the LmUm* Home Mlaston Sodety hayemoBt gnfitoaAf ftvnislied their 
own Bdiool-room, with fbel aAd Ught, to this SohooU 
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of shipwreck and the like, by mc.ins of which money can be ex- 
tracted. These documents are carried about by sharpers over the 
country. The business, however, is despised even among the 
Italians. 
Mr. Cerqua says of the progress of the School : 

''From Janoary Ist to February 20th, twenty of those who never at- 
tended any sehool before^ have learned the alphabet and numbers, and ean 
almost write letters and numbers without aid. Some, who knew how to 
spell only in Italian are able to spell in English and to write copies. Of 
the remainder, those who could only read, are now able to write; and 
those who knew how to write in Italian, now learn to translate £rom it 
into English. As to the moral education, a great deal of gocS can be accom- 
plished, if the boys can be provided with suitable places as apprentices, and 
the girls with sewing work. 

His exertions to raise them above their occupation, he considers 
successful. The expenses of this School will be about $350 per an- 
num; of this, only $169.50 have been subscribed. 



THE KEWSBOTS' L O D O I N O - H O tJ S E . 

The experiment which was hopefully begun last year, has proved 
eVen more successful this year. Boys whom, three years ago, 
our Chief of Police called the "Banditti of the City," and whom no 
one would have ventured to ask into any school, much less into 
any religious meeting, may now be seen, of a week-day evening, 
quietly seated at their lessons, or listening to easy lectures, or of a 
Sunday evening engaged in simple but earnest religious exercises. 
They are cleaner and better dressed. In the beginning, each 
possessed only the rags he had on, and threw away his shirt or 
coat when he had worn it out. Now a number of trunks may be 
seen at the Lodging-Rooms, and every boy has his changes of 
clothes. The bath is used habitually. 

When the " Savings Bank " (a table with money-boxes for each 
boy,) was opened, the boys could hardly be induced to leave their 
money, to accumulate, for twenty-four hours together. Now, by the 
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device of closing the bank for a month, they have been induced to 
save to such a degree, that within the last sixteen months, an aver- 
age of sixteen boys per month have saved the aggregate sum of 
($645 52) six hundred and forty-Jive dollars and fifty-two cents / 
Many have gone out to trades or farms in the country, and are ad- 
vancing rapidly. Such sharpness and self-reliance, conjoined with 
principle, must succeed. These results are almost entirely due to 
the tact and ingenuity and patient kindness of Mr. C. 0. Tract, the 
Superintendent 

Number of lodgings for the year, 7,599 ; number of lodgers, 
374 ; of whom eight were adults ; number of those who have found 
employment, 41. 

Eeceipts from lodgers, (391.26; expenses, $1,431.82. 



« 



LODOIMO-H OUSE FOR HOMELESS GIRLS. 

The upper part of the building, so kindly given by Mr. Grinnell 
to the Fourth Ward* Industrial School, has been fitted up as a tem- 
porary Lodging-House for girls. Whole number of lodgers, 82, 
Of these— 



Girls who have no home. number 

Taken from the Tombe. *' 10 

Beaten and turned out " 2 

Found in the Btreeta " 2 

Found in 27th street nearly starved ** 6 

Came in sick " 1 

Other temporary lodgers '* 7 

Vagrants " 4 

From the Office •* 28 



I visitors. 

The visitors employed by the Society during the last year, are 
seven in number. Rev. Mr. E. J. Gerry in the Fourth Ward; 
Rev. Mr. F. W. Boobn among the Germans in the Eighteenth 
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Ward ; Mr. E. Bremsb among the Germans of the Eleventh Wavd ; 
Rev. Mr. J. H. Holungsworth in the Sixteenth Ward ; Mr. J. P. 
BuRDiCK in the First Ward ; Mr. C. 0. Tracy in the lower wards ; 
and C. L, Bracb, Secretary, in the districts near East Fortieth 
street and West Twenty-eighth street 



clothing distributed* 

Many packages of clothing which we have distributed can- 
not be numbered. Great quantities of old clothing are sent in, in 
small parcels, which are given out, often, as soon as they come in. 

It is believed that at least 10,000 garments have been distributed 
among the poor this last year from this office ; of these we have 
record of about 7,050. Besides these, we have received and given 
out, 200 pairs of new shoes ; 240 pairs of new stockings ; several 
pieces of calico and of wtiijte cloth; and numbers of coimforters, 
sheets and blankets. 

We would say here that any amount of clothing, old or new, can 
be well distributed among the poor of tne city, by our Visitors. 



mji^jcijj ' ^ w 



RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES. 

It will be observed, from the Treasurer'^ Report, that there have 
been expended, during the past year, for all the purposes of the 
Society, $^0,027 09 ; and that there have been received from all 
sources, $10,004 08. Of this, $6,643 05 have been donations and 
subscriptions from:the city; $1,423 26 from the country ; $273 55 
from; Sabbath schools out of the city, and $20 from city Sabbatb 
schools. The remainder is principally from returned fores, &c^ 



CHILDREN SENT INTO THE COUNTRY AND PROVIDED WITH EMPLOYMENT. 

There have been provided with hofnes and employment during 
the last year — 
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Boys 424 

G»k 898 

Men 61 

Women 68 

Total 986 

7*he following Schedule will show (he numbers to each State and 
during each month, together with the Nationality : 



limine ...n- 

^ew Hampshire. 
V«iaont V ; . . . . . 
Massachusetts . . . 

Oonnecticiit 

Rhode Island . . . 

New York 

Institntions 

City. 

Long IftUuid.. . . . 
New Jersey. . . . . 
Pennsylyania . . . 

Delaware. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

nUnois 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Virginia 

Other places. . . . 



4 

8 

2 

92 

147 

2 

1*72 

28 

nn 

40 

108 

164 

1 

6 

2 

16 
4 
6 
8 
2 
9 

18 



18^5. 




February... 


42 


March 


124 


April 


106 


May 


101 


June 


108 


July 


70 


August 


45 


September.. 


62 


October .... 


51 


November. . 


62 


December . . 


66 
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January. . . . 


78 


February. . . 


67 



American born 

Irish 

German 

English. 

Scotch 

Welch. 

Prussian 

Russian 

Jew 

Swiss 

French 

Pole 

Colored 



282 

879 

228 

27 

8 

1 

2 

1 

4 

a 

2 
2 
2 



986 



NBBD OF MOBB BUPPORT. 

With the results here shown, we believe we can confidently ap- 
peal to the public for increased support another year. Our opera- 
tions can be widened continually with new supplies of means. 

It is a satisfaction to us to reflect that so great a proportion of our 
means, go at once to the objects intended; so that a contributor 
xnay feel his gifts are not expended on buildings or fixtures, but ar^ 
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It should be remarked, that at the cloee of the financial year, end- 
ing January dlst, 1855, this Society had one inyestment, a reserved 
fiind, to meet unforeseen contingencies. It consisted of fifteen 
shares of the capital stock of the Metropolitan Bank. That invest- 
ment is now reduced to eight shares, showing a reduction in the as- 
sets, at the close of the year ending January 3 1st, 1856, of seven 
hundred dollars. 

Now let us see what has been acc<Mnplished with so large a chari- 
ity.; what has become of ten thousand dollars. Has it been wisely 
applied ? 

In the first place, "• The Newsboys' Lodging-Room'' has been kept 
up at an annual expense, to the Society, of about fourteen hundred 
dollars. The attendance has been more numerous than before, the 
results more satis&ctory and encouraging for the future. 

A great deal of time has been expended, and labor bestowed, upon 
the one thousand and more scholars in the various Industrial 
Schools ; besides which, from three to four thousand children have 
been more or less clothed by this Society, during the y^ar just , 
closed, from contributions of clothing mainly from thoughtful 
friends of the poor. 

But the principal results of its usefulness, as in preceding years, 
are to be found in the success which has attended its effic^ls to 
gather children from the infected districts of our city, to snatch them, 
from vice, degradation and want, and send them away from such 
, corrupting influences. This has been done to a satisfactory extent. 
Within the last year, 817 children, nearly an equal proportion of 
boys and girls, and 119 men and women — making an aggregate of 
036, have found new and comfortable homes in the different States 
of our Union, under the auspices, and at the expense of the Chit* 
dren's Aid Society. 

I^ then, you deduct from the gross expenditure, 110,027 09 
the amount paid for the Newsboys' Lodging-Boom, say 1,400 00 



You will leave .... $8,627 09 

which, had it all been applied to the removal of 936 persona, as 
above stated, would have made an average cost of less than nine 
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dollars and a quarter each! When, however, it is remembered 
that ^1 the salaries, office-rent and expenses, and a large bill for 
printing, have been included in the expenditures, it will be found, I 
think, that the Children's Aid Society has done a large amount of 
work, and achieved great good, with a comparatively small amount 
of money. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

JOHN EARL WILLIAMS^ IVeaturer, 
New Tobk, January 81, 1856. 




I. 



THB COLD HOMK. 



One of the frottiett days of this cold Decemberi I was paaaing a block of 
tenement houses on First-aTenne, when a boy and girl of some ten and 
twelve years skipped out of an open door. They stopped a moment to look 
at some men digging around a gas-pipe in the street, and I had a chance of 
watching them. Both had little dii-ty baskets, evidently for picking up coal; 
the boy wore a thin jacket and ragged trowseri^ which did not at all keep 
out the cold. The girl had a flimsy shawl thrown oyer her head, and a very 
slight-looking dress ; neither had shoes. Their faces were pale, but bright 
and joyous. I went up to them, and was soon in conversation. They seemed 
very cheerful, and not to care in the least for the cold. They were going out 
to get fuel for their mother, whose room they pointed out to me. They did 
not go to school, "'cause they hadn't no shoes nor clothes 1" 

I went up to the mother's room, at the very top of the building. She was 
a stout, hearty woman, who met me rather suspiciously, until she found my 
object There were two younger children in the room, who sat on a bed, on 
the floor, crying from the cold, probably. The place was very cheerless 
and bare ; no fire in the stove, and hardly any furniture. The mother sat 
down on the bed, and began to rub the children's hand^ who were evidently 
hungry as well as shivering. She said she was a widow, and that she made 
a living by peddling, but she could not make enough to feed and clothe her 
children ; that she had sold her clothes and her bedding to buy them food.* 
They were tidy, sweet children, and it was very sad to see their chilled faces 
and tearful eyes. I at onoe engaged, on the part of the ladies in the Fortieth- 

26 
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street Indnstrial Scbool, tl^at t|ie. girls should bex^lothed if they attended it, 
aad that the hoj should find a home if he would come to our office. She 
was supplied with coal by the kindness of a friend. 

And yet, though for her pure young children too much could hardly be 
dime, in such a woman there is little confidence to be put. 

In nine cases of ten, it is probable, some cursed vice has thus reduced her, 
and that, if her children be not separated from* her, she will drag them down, 
too. 



MISERY. 

A few houses beyond, I entered a lower room. It smelt odiously ; a heap 
of cinders and coal were in one corner, of refuse in another. Pails of dirty 
•water had been emptied on the fioor, potatoeskins, rags, dirty clothes, dishes, 
and bedTclothes were scattered about^ There was no fire. Yet worsie thip 
the roQip, more squalid, wretched, dismal, uncared for and unhqping in ap- 
pearano<9, was the woman — sickly-looking, deformed by over work soon after 
child-birth, eyes diseased through bad ventilation, half shivering with fev^r 
and ague, weak and sad-faced. She carried a sallow, weazened infant in her 
arms, who might almost seem a monkey, except for an occasional expression 
,0Ter the wan features of unnatural care, which happily the animals never 
wear. 

Her husband had had fever and ague, and fallen out of work; she had 
just-borne her baby and eould not do any thing. Tkey did not know what to 
do. Bent to pay, themselves to feed, fuel and all — and no work I 

Ye w^o sit at over>loaded tables, and before cheery fires, think of such 
scenes. This is the other side pf the beautiful picture you see 1 

And yet here, as everywhere in the universe of God, the evil lies deeper 
than the, surface. Even C'harity's merciful hand, which at least blesses the 
gi^ver, cannot cure it. 



THE WIFE. 

liast rWinter, in that dreary time when so many working men's homes 
were chaerlttss, and the depressing sight met us so often, of strong-handed 
mop, willing to work, sitting idle by their fire-sides, I used to visit one piti- 
able woman. She was young and an American, with a husband who looked 
even younger than herself. They had a bare upper-room in a tenement 
house ; he, .with a spruce coat, nice shirt, sat on the floor by the fire, smok- 
ing a pipe, while she sewedior his bread. : He had lo^ed for work till he 
WBstircid and disheartened. At length he went into the country for employ- 
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ment and obtained it His wife fell nek in his absence, and I fonnd her lying 
on the floor, with little coyering, and oothing to eat for herself and her two 
children. All this time her husband sent her no wages and wrote not a 
word to her. Tet it was beautiful, most wonderful, then to see her faith and 
love for him. '* He had forgotten ; he would send I I need not leare her 
anything, for he was sure to 9upply her. He had such a heart — ^if he only 
would not touch liquor/* 

Not poverty, nor siekness, nor neglect, could weaken the old, undying, 
woman's trust in her beloved. I did not know then that he had reduced her 
from comfort to poverty, and brought her and hers to disgrace and trouble 
by his habits. 

Her children in the meantime were taken into the Hudson River Indus- 
trial SchooL Our friends aided the family last Winter, but in the Spring we 
lost sight of them all, until this Winter, we discovered their house through 
one of the little girls^ who was imprrioned for either stealing or begging. 

I saw the mother again, more unhappy and bedraggled-looking even than 
she was last Winter. She wept bitterly over her little girl. The child was the 
daughter of brighter days, but as she and her husband grew poorer, they 
could not take care of her. An older girl in the neighborhood enticed her 
away to the dance-houses, and sometimes she even stole from her mother to 
get money to go there. She was glad when she heard of her being taken 
up, and now she would be happy if we would take the whole charge of her, 
and find a home for her.* 

*'To think of my child coming en the street at last!** she said, with an 
agony of tears. 

In the feeling of the moment, she related to me her history — a life once 
happy and surrounded with pleasant circumstances, but now plunging down 
from misery to misery. 

The keen pain of it all — more than disgrace, or the penury about her or 
the ill-fate of her children — was his neglect and ill-treatment The last 
Summer, she told me frankly, he had come home one night, and in his intox- 
ication, had threatened to kill her with a knife. She fled with her little 
girl, and as they wandered about sobbing in the darkness, a policeman had 
found them and put them in the Station-house. And the next morning, not 
having a single person to befriend her or testify for her, she had been sent 
up to BlackwelVs Island for three months, as a vagrant and prostitute. " All 
that time," she said, with a burst of sobs, " he never came near me, nor 



* On page 51 will be foand an allusion to this childf^-and a most signifloant letter written 
by ber to her pavantk We regret to say that the mother also bad fUlen into habits of 
intempersQce. 
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even asked for me — and you know last winter how I slaved for him — and 
what is there I wouldn't do for him !" 

In her story she ealled up the first she ''ever knew of these bad habits in 
him ; and the time, which seemed branded upon her soul, when he first came 
home drunk and struck her. "I thought I should have died I" she said, 
wildly. *'And, oh, mother saw it ! she can tell you what was after that! I 
cannot I" pressing her hands tight on her heart, and tears flowing down her 
cheeks. » 

She said, too, that lately he had struck her to the earth with aehair, which 
made her so weak now. Her mother's heart was breaking with it all, she 
said, and though she did not say it, it seemed as though her own were. too. 

She had lost the last thing a woman of her former habits lose« — ^the pride 
in neat appearance. "But^** she said, apologetically, "you know every- 
thing I earn must go to him and the children. He dresses well, poor fellcw 1 
and they don't have too much now I" 

If she could but see it, it is just such dewdineas which sends the husband 
to the dram-shop instead ot home. 

Our friends are going to keep the children, and to aid in getting her clothes 
and employment. But the poison is in them. The husband will probably 
die a drunkard ; the young wife, who had left comfort and home for his po- 
verty, will either kill herself or perish of a broken heart ; and the children f 
There is the hope. 



A DRUNKEN DAUGHTEB. 

It sometimes seems in our Industrial Schools, as if each wretched, blear- 
eyed, half-starved, filthy little girl was a living monument of the curses of 
Intemperance. The rags, the disease, the ignorance, the sunny looks dark- 
ened, the old faces on young shoulders, are not necessarily the pitiable effects 
of overwhelming circumstances. The young creatures are not always curs- 
ed by poverty principally, but by the ungoverned appetites, bad habits, and 
vices of their parents. In the neighborhood of our 40th street School, on 
** Dutch Hill," one can hardly enter a shanty where is a sober family. The 
women all drink ; the men work and then carouse. The hard earnings go 
off in alcohol. No .savings are laid up for the winter. The children are rag- 
ged and unprotected, and but for the Industrial Schoo], uneducated. It is 
sometimes the saddest sight, to see a neat little shanty grow day by day 
more filthy ; the furniture sold ; the windows broken ; the children looking 
more thin and hungry ; the parents falling out of honest work — all the slow 
effects of ungoverned passion for liquor. 

I entered, yesterday, a little hut on the " HiU," where a middle-aged wo- 
man lived whom I know. She was sitting near the door, weeping violently. 



I aaked the reaion, a«d After a UtUe time ahe told me^ Her oddest d^pgliter, 
a girl of twenty, had just been in, drusk, find had stnick her ,ot«p the eye; 
and when her mother was looking at her braise in the glaas^ she had dashed 
her fist throngh the glass. There was no safety there, the mother said, .when 
she oame in. If they were away, she would burst open the doors, aa4 break 
the furniture and cut her sewing work to pieces. "She is a deyil, sir, when 
she's in liquor T Three timee the mother had had her arrested and sent to 
Blaokwell's Island; "but some how, sir, she's always wor^e whin she comes 
ont> and I niyir heard her use bad words, till she'd been there." 

" Now, God knows where she liyes — ^they say it's in a bad ho^se, and it's I 
who am afraid she's gittin' Tommy, her broder, into the same way, for he 
doeen't come home now. O God ! " I might as weU be in hell l^ Nothing can 
convey the tone of despair with which that was said. She told hpw the girl 
had been such a bright little one. ''She was so pretty, sir,:(|nd mi^ybe i^e 
flattered her and made too much of her. And her father, he thought she 
ought to learn the dress-makin' trade — ^but she felt somehow above it^ and 
she went to be a book-folder down town. And one day, we pusoed her. till 
late o' night, and thin the next night it was later, and at last her father— 
bless his poor sowl — he sai4 fthe shouldn't be .out 8p,,aDd whipt her. And 
thin she niver' came back for three nights, and we thplight, fnaybe she's at 
her work, and has to stay late — and we niver suspected how it was, when 
suddingly Mrs. Moore came and said as how Maggy was at ^s. :Eooney's*— 
the ould devil — and my husband wouldn't belave it at all, but I wint and 
burst open the door wid a stone and found her — my own child — ^there wid a 
lot of men and women ; and I swore at 'em, and the M.P.'8, they "come and 
cleared 'em all out^ and there was the last of her ! She's niver been an ho- 
nest woman since, when she'iB in liquor. It broke iher father's heart, he 
died the next Saturday ; people siud it was some sort of dysentery but I 
know it was this. God help me ! -And now sir (almost fiereelyX cant you 
get me out of this I All I want is to sell my shanty, and wid my two little 
ones, git away from her, I don't care how far." 

A mother fleeing her daughter! The pretty child becomes a drunken out- 
cast 1 So ends many a sad history in our city. 



ANOTHER 8IDB. 



We will quote a letter from a benevolent lady of the city, who had Visited 
a family lately found by us in great distress. It shows the other side to our 
labors, and will make some of our country friends a little more patient with 
the time which oftf^n elapses, before we can satisfy their demands for childreu 
to be placed : 



"1 iAW' tiM family to^ay ; iSbie mother tftfaroely abtof to walk aoirfMi 

tile roontf— 6D dnttik ; the eldest daughter oixt Untfingt olr, as the mother said, 
bejgiifiiig, though th«re wer« eoals and kindling in the closet, and fish, pota- 
toes niBSh and brsad ; seeond dan^ter had been to the (Industrial) School to- 
day. The baby (poor little soul I) so dirty, with only a little thni gingham Atem 
o»— no ehoes^ stockings or undergarment; the others sitting on the floor. 
Poor, helpless children I Who will have the moral courage to lift them' out' 
of the abottrifiable filth by which they are surrounded, into a betted and 
more fitting life? Dift prevailed: Look in the closet^ I pray thee, m thte fir«' 
place, in their loatiisome sleeping place, and say, wilt thou Icare them longet 
fim-^ mireif Oh, thAt shocking mother! I wish thou couldst have hap- 
piened ill to-day^ to see them as mothers only can see suffering, neglected 
ohildr<en ; mothers who happeir not to lose their way — who are surrotinded 
by comforts, and are able to feel that such do need a friend. The mother 
orast siUlsr for a ti^pe ; and if the new Law riiould lift her up, she may be 
restored to h«r children or tiiey to her, and the end may be well. ' Hope on, 
h<^ ey^rl' is my motto." 

Not • single child in this family knows her letters eyen, though the oldest 
givl is fifteen. We may be compelled in the end, to separate mother and 
ohildrea 



THB TOUNG OUTCAST. 

Our Visitor, Rev. Mr. Hyde, was sent for lately to the Jefiferson Market 
Prison, to see a young girl. The Judge informed him that she was commit- 
ted for vagrancy, and that she must go to Blackwell's Island Prison, if our 
Society could do nothing for her. In the black hole where she was — ^the 
most ill-arranged prison in the city — ^any young girl would become thoroughly 
corrupted, and aceordhrgly, she was brought up to our ofiice. She was only 
sixteOn, with a light graceful form, a really beautiful and social girl's jface, 
and very pleasant tone of voice. Her language was entirely correct, and 
even refined, though her manner was bold and perfectly self-confident. The 
history was a singular one. Her mother was from Savannah, the wife of a 
merchant. She had been brought up well, but, her father having died, and 
her mother finding it difficult to support her family, she was committed to a 
lady, who lived in Vermont, and who promised to take care of her, and to 
educate her. The lady had very pleasing manners, but — according to her 
story — ^proved finally to be connected with a CiretM^ and the child, Sarah, 
before she was thirteen, was taught to ride, stand on a tight rope, and go 
through with the accomplishments of a strolling company. Her account is, 
that at last she grew tired of this, and ran away, and* "lived out,'' in a town 
of New Hampshire awhile. Then she came to New York, and was a seams- 
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tress, working at pantaloonSb While at thie^ she became "stage-Btraok," at 
she says, and joined the Bowery Theatre Company. A young man, at this 
time, won her affections, promised her marriage^ and then abandoned her, 
mined. In her desperation, a policeman, stationed at the German Theatre, a 
tool of a yile hoose, induced her to enter it: and she found herself in the 
current which is sweeping away, each year, thousands of women to a loath- 
some end. 

But eyen in the beginning, the very aspect of this life of 6od-forgettittg 
riot» so terrified and disgusted her, that she fled to another house. But there, 
amid music and wine and glitter, she coujd oot forget the early Bible^lessons 
of home. They were all trying not to think of conscience, she said; but she 
could not help it^ and she used s<mietimes to be near fainting, when she fell to 
thinking of her life. Some of them pretended not to believe in the Bibl^ 
and said it was all got up by men ; but she knew it was not 

At last, she became so refractory, that one of the harpy- women, who keeps 
these houses — who, certainly, of all human creatures, seem the nearest to 
damnation — took her as she was, in dressing-gown and flimsy clothes, and 
committed her to prison as a vagrant, who had no friends and no means of 
livelihood. A term in Biackwell's Island — ^the usual sentence — ^would have 
finished the corrupting and degrading influence which had begun. Perhaps 
now there might be a chance. 

We had her clothed from some of the contributions so liberally bestowed 
upon us; she was kept a day or two at our Girls' Lodging-rooms, under the 
charge of a judicious matron, then was kindly cared for by Mrs. Gib- 
bons at " The Home^ and is to be sent to a distant^ friendly home in 
the country, to make the trial by honest labor for a better life. It was so 
pitiable to see a young girl, in the very freshness of girlhood, thus sinking in 
the very lowest mire of vice ; when, in happier circles, life is opening sun- 
nily to the growing woman, here to know it was being shadowed by thick 
darkness and storms. No mother's eye, no arm of brother or father about 
her ; but friendless, alone, already dishonored and outcast, to begin the hard 
battle of life. 



THE DEATH OF THE POOR. 

A man and woman, who had two children in our Fourth Ward School, 
have recently died. They w^i'o sick but a few days, and during the time Mr. 
Gerry and some of the ladies visited them. The neighbors had quite aban- 
doned them, and they depended for care and support on chance charity. On 
the last night of the mother's life, the ladies employed an old woman to sit 
with her. She died in the night, and committed her children to Mrs. Peck 
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and Hr. Gerry, with the wish that she might be buried in a Protestaat buqr- 
ing-ground. 

When our friends reached there, the next day, they found already a rather 
summary process completed. The landlord had summoned some one from 
the Aims-House office, who had already procured a coffin for her, and was 
preparing to bury her. The neighbors, who had abandoned her when she 
was sick, were assembled in the room, quite drunk, and dividing her clothes 
among them. Our Matron, entering, was cursed at» for a ''Protestant mis- 
sionary I*' and " a woman hired by Government^" and for various other ter- 
rible characters. 

Most of the mourners being drunk, the funeral was hurried off, to avoid 
burial in a Protestant ground The children were detained by some of the 
poor Catholics near by, and the few possessions ot the father and mother 
were plundered, or captured by distant relatives. We did not make much 
opposition, explaining that we desired to keep the poor creatures, not because 
they might be Protestants, but because they were human, and asking where 
all these people were, when the mother and father lay sick and deserted on 
their miserable beds. 

The children we have not sought, though we have no doubt they will 
eventually, again come into our hands. 

The most singular feature of it all was the perfect desolation and friendless- 
ness of these two people, liable, but for our chance help, to have died alone, 
starved like a sick rat in a hole. Then the wretched scene of the funeral, 
and the miserable drunken bigotry, squabbling for the gaunt bodies of the 
paupers, and plundering the property which should have aided the children ! 
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John Mo . H joani American bom ; Irish parents ; father worka in a foundry ; mother 

oommltted berwlf six months to Blackwell's laland— will be there three months longer— for 
drinking; reads and writes qnite well ; a cheerful looking, fitlr-spoken boy ; has been selHug 
boquets for a man. The fiunily hM been In great oonftislon and th>tible since the moUt^ bss 
bean away ; tbe»ldest sister takes ehaige of the little children. Sent John^ diftj and ragged 
t* Mr. B-— >, promising to olothe him, If he would take him. Mr. B^ oondoded that he 
would not, and oflbred the boy twenty-flve oent4 for the trouble of calling. John revised to 

take it, saying that he could not receive it, as he had done nothing for Mr. & . This 

d^ded Mr. B— — in his favor, and he now thinks of having John bound to him. 

S D ■ ■ ■■. Irish; thirteen years; parents living; brought by her Sunday- 
school teacher. E *s mother ke^»s a hoose of prostltntion ; has lived with her 

grandmother tUl bitely, and his attended Sabbath-school some timei Her teacher thinks her 
character good ; her mother gave her up willingly. Sent to Mr. , Orange county, H. Y. 

H. J. D . father died six years i^o; mother drinks ; don^t know where she is. The 

last time I saw her she was in the street, drunk ; spoke to her, called her " mother,** and she 
didn't know ma. Has carribd tmilks at Brie depot, Jeziey City ; slept in saloon with the 
same; makes sometimes 6d and then 4s per day. Sent by Mf. Y— <-, missionary. Sent to 
a &rmer, 8. B*-— , C county, N. Y. 

Ann N. Twelve or fourteen years; American Protestant; brought to the office from 
Brooklyn by Mrs. A Parsons. Ann was taken fW)m an alms-house in Ponghkeepsie, by an 
Irish family ; very pale and dejected, probably on account of hard fare and neglect ; looked -as 

. if her spirits wer4 crushed; has' attended Sunday-school in B ; well-spoken of by thoee 

who know her. Sent to Dr. A. F — ', Q , Ct 

Sophia W . German gtrl, about eighteen years old ; sent from school Her 

mind was so distracted that she could give n» account of herself; could not ascertain tliat she 
had any friends in the city. She seemed honest and willing to work ; her excitement of mind 
was probably owing to neglect and hard usage in the city. In a quiet home, among friends, 

she will probably be calm and rational. Sent to Mr. O. E — , T ,N. Y. Beturned. 

Sent to the Home of the Friendless. 

John Mc . Sixteen years ; American Protestant ; father in good circumstances ; mother 

dead. Father became intemperate ; sent to BlackwelFs Island ; boy left in the street to take 
care of himself; lived two or three months by picking up reftise bread about a bakery. One 

of the workmen fitted up a bed for him in an out-house. A clerk, Mr. D , Williamsburgh, 

became interested in him ; took him home. He was covered with vermin; bright boy. Sent 
by Mr. Oerry to C. 0. T. , Superintendent of the Home of Industry, Iowa Oity. 

These are only a few instances out of hundreds on our books, almost every one telling such 
stories of desolation and loneliness. 

Mark D . A sickly, disconsolate Irish orphan boy— brought by Mr. Davis— had no food 

for two days ; had been here over seven months ; and the Commissioners of Emigration 
would give him neither shelter nor employment ; had been sick in the Hospital, and was 
covered with vermin. Was seemingly a dull, stupid boy, whom no one would have the 

' courage to encounter. He has been sent t«> B , N. Y., and his employer writes that he is an 

excellent boy, always vrilling to act in accordance with her wishes requires no, watching, 
and is really a priase. 
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Charles fi. Uhlman, a German orphan boy, who has been selHng papers, has no knowledge 
ci the whereabouts of a stogie friend. 

Aleamder B , American orphan, without a friend in the world. Had been to sea and 

been kicked through the world^ until at last he landed in our oflSoe with an ,emp^.slK»Qaf9h 
and no clothing. Very desperate , and ready to go anywhere. 6oth were sent, under th^ care 
of Mr. Van Meter, to Jacksonville, IlL 

O. H , a noble little American Protestant boy of ten years, who was so unfortunate 

as to be deprived of a (hther's eare ; was rescued Item the tyraimy of a drunken ereature whom 
his mother had seleoted as her ^Meond husband. Was seqfc to .ns 1^, Caj^n Bqniies, c^ lite 

11th Ward Police. Has now gone to Mr. J. B , of C. Y , Ct who is to educate htm as 

his own son. 

James K , Ameriean Protestant, the son of a widowed mother, who was anxious to have 

him eeo4>e!tbe,perilsof ithe elty. Was sent to laaae L->-^^ of H— ^, Susqnehaanah Co., Pa., 
to learn the chair business, and to-day we have the most grattfytng i;l4{ng8 of. l|im. 

A S-'— , an Irish Catholic orphan girl, found by Itf r. Trowbridge in ^effenpn ^a^ket 

Prison. Had been kept and provided for by a German family ; was arrested for stealing 
Jewelry. A ^e looking 0il, and one in whose ftiture good conduct we have much confidence. 
Was sent to , Ot 

John. , whose naother has gone to California and given Johnlnto our hands^And James 

F , an orphan boy withoiut friends, have both b^en seut to jLong: Island. .To«dsjrJ^« ^m^ 

ployers write us that they are much pleased with the boys, and will ^p all that j^ireutA can do 
for them. 

Mary MeC , an Irish Catholle girl, whose ftrther is just out of the Almshouse, was found 

by Mr. Gerry in the Tombe, where she had gone to procure »home. Was given. info our 
hfpds by the Buperiotwdent of OuMooro Poor, sod. aent bj.uato < ^, Pa. 



THK TOMBS. 



We fonnd, lately, e^hteea boys in the eells of the Tombs, the oldest not 
16. One of them was pointed out to me by the keeper, as a remarkably ca- 
pable looking lad. He was only about 12 j'ears of age. I asked him how 
he came there. He said, shortly, **Stole a shirt!" "But why, what made 
you f'* *• I couldn't kelp it— -badn*t nothing to eat, nor. mother neither," and 
the tears came to his eyes. The keeper said he& bought his story was true, 
as generally these boys stoutly deny having done anything. He lived in 
Orange-street. His home has been among stews; he and his mother have, 
scraped a hard, bitter livelihood, till, under hunger and desperation, he has 
grasped at the nearest thing which would sell for bread. Who wonders f 
His ne^et step will, pevhaps, be a lower one— ^nd who d4>ubte of the eod ? I 
was hardly surprised to see in one cell, committed for burglary, three boys — 
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who have come in eyery Sunday a few weekii paet^ to break up onr Boys' 
Meeting in Greenwich-street. Once we had to send them all out. They all 
know me, and begged piteoualy for help. This Meeting, situated near Gbarl- 
ton-Btreet^ the only Missionary enterprise in a quarter the most notorious of 
the City for rowdy and thieving boys, we find it almost impossible to get any 
assistance for, from the neighboring churches. Has Christianity in some 
parts of our City become merely a matter of comfort and respectability, of 
gloyes and rich pews, that it cannot condescend to the filthy and the outcast? 

THB YAOABOND. 

Yesterday, Mr. Slater brought a thin, sad boy to us — ^had found him in the 
streets and heard his story, and then gave him a breakfa«it» and led him up to 
our office. The lad seemed like one weary almost of living. "Where are 
your father and mother, my boy ?" " Both dead, pir." " Where are your 
other relatives or friends r ** Haint got no friends^ Sir; Fve lived by myself 
on the street." " Where did you stay f " " I slept in the privy some time. 
Sir; and then in the stables in Sixteenth-street ** "Poor fellow I" said some 
one, " how did you get your living V* " Begged it — and then them stable 
men, they gave me bread sometimes." " Have you ever been to School, or 
Sunday School?" "No, Sir." 

So the sad story went on. Within two blocks of our richest houses, a de- 
solate boy grows up, not merely out of Christianity and out of education, 
but out of a common human shelter, and of means of livelihood. 
, The vermin were creeping over him as he spoke. A few days before, this 
gentleman, Mr. S., had brought up three thorough-going street boys — active, 
bold, impudent^ smart fellows — a great deal more wicked and much less mi- 
serable than this poor fellow. Those three were sent to Ohio together, and 
this last boy, after a thorough washing and cleansing, was to be dispatched 
to Illinois.* 

HOB BE -STEALERS. 

We have been much amused with a sort of Oriental justice which was 
shown lately in a decision of Judge Davidson, at Jefferson Market Police 
Court Mr. Trowbridge, one of our missionary visitors, was called there to 
see some boys imprisoned. He found two or three little ragged urchins, the 
oldest hardly ten, in great distress, crying and sobbing, committed to prison 
for horse-stealing ! 

It appears they had come, in their marauding expeditions, to an empty lot» 
. where were a number of old siokly horses turned out to recruit, or to keep 



* This lad WM taken by an old gentleman of property, who, being ohildleas, has since adopt- 
ed the boy as his own, and wlU make him heir to a properl7. 
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till they could be conveniently killed. One horse, however, looked rather 
better than the others, and the little thieves captured him, and one pulling 
at the mane, another driving, and another shouting, they finally, after patient 
labor, got him down some miles to a horse-market^ where they offered him 
for sale. Their price was fifty cefits, but a jockey beat them down, and at 
last got it for a quarter of a dollar ! In the meantime the owner of the 
animal, who had turned his horse out for grass with the sick horses without 
any leave, found out its whereabouts, recovered the property, and brought 
the whole party before the Court The children were kept in prison a few 
nights, and then the case was decided. The boys, after a severe reprimand, 
were delivered over to one of our friends to be cared for, the jockey was 
sent to the penitentiary for receiving stolen goods, and the owner was fined 
five dollars for turning his horse out on a field not his own ! 




li. 



NEWSBOYS' LODGING-HOUSK 



THB LAXX BOT. 

A very neat little boy, about twelve years old, with a gentle, almost sad 
face, came one night to eur Newsboys' Lodging House. His voice was very 
pleasant^ and his manner much more mild than that of the other boys, as 
he asked for admission. Mr. Tracy inquired his name. ** Johnny M.," he 
said. He called himself an orphan boy, and seemed unhappy — so he was ad- 
mitted and treated kindly. He sold little port-monnaies and knives and 
pieces of stationery, and made his living from the proceeds. One day he 
came to Mr. Trac^ crying, and said he had something to tell him. Mr. T. 
waited to hear him, and then the boy confessed that he had told a lie ; that 
he was not an orphan. He had a drunken father, whose brutal treatment 
had at last so affected his mother that she died of a broken heart He then 
married again, and the second wife was as intemperate as himself. The boy 
had a hard life. He was beaten and ill-treated ; sometimes he did not have 
enough to eat His father forced him out to steal, and many a time, when 
he bitterly disliked it, did he have to bring home his stolen coals and wood. 
Once a German's dogs hunted him for a long distance, and he was almost in 
despair. His little sister, too, was sent out to beg, to get mm for her parents. 

Mr. Tracy was deeply interested in his story, and liked him the better for 
his frankness and penitent feeling. Since this, Johnny's father has died, and 
a gentleman in the Theological Seminary has taken him in charge. Mr. 
Tracy lately visited him, and found him in a little room of his own, with a 
pretty writing-desk, at which he was writing a letter to his benefactor. He 
attends school in the morning, and in the afternoon sells pocket-books, port- 
monnaies, pencils, etc He is a little street merchant, and is well patronised 
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H^ pays 128» A w«e1| for hw boud a^d 5ai for hi» washing* Oar jpunuil 
add»;>-- 

**]Ir. Van Met^'enooahtered Johnny to-day on the stairway, as he was ascending to see his 
little firleiids the Newsboys, after a long absehce. He greeted him affectionately; and' put' 
some questions to him about his foitaned. Johnny answered very frankly, told him ibout ail 
liis little difflcolties, and about his sister, in whose story, Mr. Van Meter is interested, and 
whom he is about to take under his guardianship. * Did you go to the Doctor, John, about 
your diseased foot V * Yes, sir, and he appointed Sunday as the day for examining it— but I 
didn^ go, because it was Sunday, He oouldn^ be a good man and to name such a day for 
that business, I called on him flfty-seven times bofore he would tell me what was to be done 
to cure me, and then — .* * Look out' for him, John T said Mr. Van Meter, ^ he is a quaek.* 
' He sild my foot should be lanced,* said Johnny. * I could bear tile pain though, if I thought 
it would do me any good.* ** 



iJFrom the Jotimal of tha Lodffing-Sinue.} 

'^TBB 8IiSSPBB-0UT.** 

Oetdb^ 9lstL, 189S.' J; A< ^ a little boy from the office of the Children's Aid Soeiety, 

slept to-nigbt at the Lodging-house; a homeless, friendless child, who has been for some time 
living as if anoflbast <rf humanity, and beyond the pale of bumn sympathy and tdndnesA. 
His eariieet recollections are of Ward's Island. Was a little bit of a boy at that time ; liked it; 
very well; used to get plenty to eat; had all SAturdays to himself; and boys to play with. A 
woman went to the Island four yean ag», and took him out in the country ; liked the coun- 
try ; used to carry stones and water, pull up weeds out of the garden, and do whatever the 
coclk wishedi Cook was fbnd of him, as he made himself useful, ^rew out her dirty water, 
and carried in dean, used to split wood for her, ** when it wam't too thick.'* She gave him 
cake and candy ; asw so many snakes in th« woods th«t> he thought he would run away ; came 
wltib the lady to the dty and then left her ; began to aleep out; was '*aftard at iirst^ of all 
sorts of tfalnga, of kidnappers, ghosts and policemen. Went up to 19th street, because he 
**knowed a boy there who used to give him Iwead sometimes; Sunday-school teacher first 
took him there ; slept in enlales ; felt very cold o* nights ; sometimes an old woman used to 
give him a {rfeee of an oM quilt ; soraettmea be slept in a^ oaaMMm, sometimes in a stable p 
never had fiUher or mother to ean fat hta»; neiMr had a Ihttier at all he thinks ;^vrm brought: 
to the office by a gentleman, the Sunday-school teacher in 7th avenue, between 17th and 18th 
streets ( likes sleeping at the Newsboys' Ijodging-House, much better than in the ooal-booo; 
was sleeping round for a year ; was taken up and put into the Juvenile Asyium five months 
ago ; did not find it so agreeable as Ward*8 Ishmd, so he ran away ; found no difficulty in get- 
ting oiH This wretched little boy is good-looking, with a Ihoe, however, which has no gvaat 
eaqpression of either cunning or intelligenoe^nothlng of marked character. Now that he ia 
rescued from the evil inHuenoes. which are inevitable to his shiftless existenoe, he will proba- 
bly become something better. Hitherto he has known nothing of kindness, since he left 
Ward*s Island, if we except the solitary instance of the cook, ** who never licked him but 
once, wheq he broke the water-pitcher.** Littie John was quite a new boy, when he put 
off his old clothes and was dressed in a new suit by Mr. Macy. He has a ruddy good-humored 
look, and in spite of circumstwces, has retained the native cheerfulness of childhood. 



THB BHOBT-FINOKBBD SAIL-OB-BOT. 

JTop^mbm" IMh^ 1806^ There is a poor, malmod and friendlesa boy ft^m the office, at the 
lk9dgiig^i»«ad> to-Bight Ea wiaf p&eked up. somewhere 1^ Mr. Slater, andeent to tho GhU- 
direaV Aid SodAty to t«li his atorj^ 
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After his fiither's death, some jean ago, he went on board a topeall Bchooner as cabin-boy 
He made several Toyages in this ship, bat had the misfortiuie to Ikll from the yard-arm, dming 
a storm in the Gulf of Florida, and had the fingers of both hands driven up half- way to Ida 
wrist He was four days insensible, and when the ship reached New York he was pnt into the 
hospital ; on his recovery he was turned adrift, and could get no work that wonld suit him ; 
his limbe crippled, and without any resonroes in the streets of New York. He was sent firom 
the office to the Seamen's Home in GliifHstreet, bat there was no place vacant for him. He 
has an acnte old fooe, and is very ** knowing,** but seems a well-meaning boy. 



BOT8 VKOM THS OVPICB. 

November J 9th. There are five boys from the Office at the Lodging-Honae to-night; 
of those, three will go away to places in the morning: one of the brothers flrom 

England, and an interesting, pleasant little boy named G W D ^ an American 

child of Snglish parentage He will go to Mr £ D. M- — ^ a gj^Ueman of ToUand, Mass. 

He has been very comfortably fitted up for his Journey by his parents ; and his handle tied 
up in a neat handkerchief^ has its comer for sagar-eakes, and a small red leather i>ocket-book, 
with a shilling in it, ** put there,** he said, ** by his dear fkther, to whom he woold write, and 
who woold show his letter to his mother, and she woold be so glad ; and this was said with 
soch an engaging smile , that it was pleasant to look at The newsboys liked him fhnn the first 
introdoction, thoogh in reply to a question pot by one of them, he said ** he was a Yankee 
Doodle and a Know Nothing.** *^ How can yoo be that f** tald the * Old Commodore'—eo the 
broken armed sailor boy is already nicknamed^-'* how can you be that when yoo an't a rego- 

lar Down-fiasterr* "An*t I an American?'* said C D ^ '*and a Know-Nothing. 

— «n't they one ?*' He appeared surprised when Fatty endeavored to convince him that they 
were very distinct individualities. 

Wagstafr, the short-fingered sailor boy, goes to work in a pocket-book manu&otOTy, in the 
morning ; there is a good deal of qoiet humor about him ; he is very observant, and cDjoys In 
his unobtrusive manner everything fbnny or remarkable that passes among the newsboys. 
He has only a superfluitv of anecdote about his travels, but sometimes he will tell of strange 
pIaoe^ of storms on the deep, and horricanes on ehore-*ol Jamaica, its towns, peouliaritiea 
and peopla Poor, fellow, he is sometimes sad-looking, too, thinking, perhaps^ of his uncertain 
ftature. He ii social with the boys without being too fluniUar.— W. D. C. 



TBI '*PB0rSBB0B*8*' AOOOVHT OT HI8 TBATBLS. 

Tttkdat, Sept II, 1866. 
The newsboy Sulltvak, nicknamed ** Professor,*^ returned from Boston, where he recently 
was, if his travels* history be true, and he made his appearance to-night among his old com- 
panions at the lodging-house. He is a very entertaining little fellow, and disposed to make 
himself agreeable. He has a very tenacious memory, and has by heart a number of historical 
passages, anecdotes of celebrated men, speeches made on remarkable occasions, comic songa 
and droll stories. His mind is in fact an OUa Podrida of those things ; and he sung and re- 
cited to-night, at Mr. Tbaot^^ desire, in very good style. He gave a slight sketch dT his 
travels and experiences. He went flrom New York to New -London on the boat, fhence to 
Boston by railroad. He was very communicative on the subject of "high prices** in Boston. 
He did not care, he said, to remain longer there, as everything was twelve feet high — so high 
that he could not reach it— he paid a shilling a night for lodgings, twenty cents for abeefbteak, 
which he could have in New York for six. He is partioolarly fond of fish—mackerel was his 
favorite, and that was a shelf higher than the beefiiteak. He sold almanacs and books, and 
Just cleared his expenses, sung a fsw times at the theatre, and in the saloons where he was a 
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fliyorito; had been on Teiy good tenne with the Boston boys. The Sabhath he had mtw 
broken there : he had attended Bonday-sohool regularly ; he had not purohaaed a lieenae for 
selling newspapers; this woold have cost him a dollar, and the price of mackerel deducted 
from his purse, left a rranaindor which would not pay his Initiation fee. His natural pro- 
pensity for *' making a muss" he had but seldom indulged in— he would not for the future. 
*' Fatty^ who is incapable of envy or jealousy of a newsboy, who rivals him in natural elo- 
quence, and surpasses in what he has acquired, with his usual good nature, was loud in his 
applauses of the Professor, when he had sung a new version of '* Yillikens and his Dinahf"* 
and the "■ Grandfather.*^ He proposed that a collection should be made for Sullivan, ai\d put 
in the iirst cent himself! The Professor said he had often thought of the Lodging-House— 
three cheers for it! He had ofken thought of his snug bed here, when on board boats and 
among the indifferent boarding-houses. He had not sl^t on a bed half so comfortable. In 
appearance, the Professor, though smart, is not remarkably shrewd. His hair is cut veary 
close, and his eyes, though not piercing, are very observant But he had no fair scope for bis 
peculiar talents in Boston, and he returned to the empire city to try his luck again. 



PBOTXBSOS DANNY FXXDIN6 THS BUNeBT. 

Sunday, B^t 30, 185& 
"DAxm^Bjbfle is doing the Samaratan. He ** picked up" another miserable looking boy to- 
day, a street outcast, dirty and n^ged, with a great wound on his nose, and a most woe-worn 
look. **Look at his feet, Mr. Tbaoy,** said he. ** I gave him his breakfhst, and the last three 
cents I had towards his lodgings. What will I do for my supper? Well, it is no matter. 
This poor sleep-out has a father who lays it on when he is in a passion. He turned out Jack 
(Beeker) *cos he was no good to him ; he couldn^t make four shillings a day by stealing tim- 
ber. Well, we will get him into the bath and plaster up his broken noee with an India-rub- 
ber bandi^e. I had a very bad foot one time, and I doctored it myself with a. magnetic 
plaster and a buckskin bandage. Cheer up, Jack t I'll make a man of you before long; you 
are under my purtection now." Jack wiped his eyes, and gave a look at the Professor that 
was eloquent with gratitude He put in three cents for Jack, and Danny sent round his cap, 
producing fh>m some mysterious comer of his tattered pants a cent, which he regretted was<v 
not very good, but might pass muster witli what he had already given him. Among some 
three or four he collected fifteen cents, which he said would help to get Jack his breakfast, 
and ^ I will see and start him in the newspaper businessjln the morning." He next helped to 
undress his fHend— it was not a task of much diflUculty— got him into the bath, jumped in 
after him, and^t to work with the scrubbing-brush and soap, having souced him well with 
Groton water. He was soon another individual. '* Why," said Danny, "im are a wonderfhl 
changed after the soap-suds — ^who'd a knowed tu now ?" Jack's nose was next " plastered 
up,", as Danny phrased it, and hi? hair was trimmed. He looked quite reflreehed and happy 
among the newsboys. ** I have done a day^e work, though 'tis Sunday," said Danny. * I 
gave the two Bostoners their dinners, picked up, fed, washed and cleaned poor Jack— put him 
through first rate— poulticed his unfortunate nose, and took two wandering sheep half- ways to 
theSimday School. Well, I had my reward here, too; it came in the shape of cakes and 
eoffee, and a plate of broiled mackerel — first rate fish, that." 



TH> PBOFBBBOR 8XTB OUT ON HIS TBAVKL8. 

Tubsday, Oct 3, 185&. 
Danny was up-town, at the oflioe, to-day, preparatory to his departure for Louisville. He 
unstrapped a kind of box, which he carried before him like a barrel-organ, and laid it on the 
table. 

6 
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"I'm a makin* up someihiiig to Mil In tbe bo«tft«]»frbotelB on tibe watf,^ Biid Dannj, *^ Tyb 
got Bommot for every taste. Here are some exoelleint Simday-Sohool paperS) and a good cook- 
ery-book ; alflo the Hfe of Dick lufpinj and won't I get eome of your reported Mr. Maoy I'll 
abow ^em up at the hotels to the folk, and tell 'em all about the newslx^s of New York.'* 
** I am sorry yon are going so soon, Daimy," said Mr. Golopy, **you have been a very amus- 
ing fellow at the Lodglng-Hoose, and we eonld not help liking you.^ " Oh I I will write to 
ye," said Danny— his face looking a little overcast, ** I will send yon my story in a letter, and 
all about my taivels, and how I get along. I'll return in two naonths ; there may be a ftdl in 
the price of madcarel by then. Tell Mr. Tracy to take eara of my little broken-noee ; what 
will become of him when I am gone ? Wont you have a something to remember me by. 
Here is a book of very amusing anecdotes ; or, the 14^ qfJHok TurpinJ** ** Well, Danny, I 
don't desire an intimacy with Master Tnrpin." ** Well, then, here's the Child's Ouardkuk— 
and Fve at hand a good cookery book— you may learn bow to broil mackerel, (fine flsh that,) 
and dress calf s head, out of it" " I've no particular use of a cookery book at present, Danny 
—I've got no wife, and—" "Well, when you hone, you can Jnst show it her-^'don'treftiBe 
me," and he looked so wistftilly at Mr. Colopy that he really could not pain him by rejecting 
his gift. 

Mr. Tracy was taking his dinner at a saloon, and had not been long there when he observed 
seated near him at a table, our Mend Danny. He was regaling himself on a plate of calfs 
head, which he discussed with much relish. " I am takin' my last dinner in New York, Mr 
Tracy," said he—*' I kind o' like calf s head It Ib a very costly dish in the Old Country, but 
here the cheapness makes it less cared about, I believe. I change my diet for health's sake 
It won't do to be always atin' mack'rel — splendid fish that" 

Mr. Tracy had Just entered the Lodging-Honse when he heard Danny's footsteps. He had 
^ypointed to meet him at 4 o'clock in the sftemoon, and it was before the time. *' I am not 
quite at leisure to see you yet, Danny," said Mr. Trapy ; "yon have come too soon." "Oh 
I thought I waa very punctual," said the FrcrfiBSSor, looking up at the clock. Mr. Tracy took 
him into his office, and having found him in sad want of clothes, fitted him up smartly and 
oomfortably, with a good flannel over-coat and other things. And so the Professor set out on 
his travels. We hope we shall soon hear fix>m him again. 



FnoBiA, III., Jan. 16, 1856. 
Mb.0. O.Tbaot: 

My dear Brother :— I embrace the first leisure to report to you and the noble boys under 
your care, in regard to John Martine and William Wright Two more respectaHe and g^vdU- 
mant^ boys I never travelled with. They never seemed to foi^et that they were your repre- 
nenta/Uiosa, They were Aill of Ufo, yet Biw&jBpolUe and accommodating. Passengers were 
astonished, when they learned that these were from the Lodging-Eoom. Before leaving New 
York, Mrs Skidmore and I went to Bamnm's clothing store and to a shoe store, with the boys, 
and disgitiaed them. When we arrived in Cleveland, we put up at the Angler House. Boon 
several wealthy ladies heard that I had 27 there, and immediately arranged to take us to their 
homes, until after the Sabbath. 

One of the finest ladies in the city took the boys, and a happier two, you never saw. On 
Monday morning when we started to the cars, Mrs. D.— the lady with whom they stopped— 
followed me, and said she most have John. Her only son had recently died, and all her 
wealth was nothing without a son. 

She could not say John should be her son, for her husband was absent, but she would take 
him, and clothe and educate him, and tell me the rest when I returned. When the boys part- 
ed, we all cried. They embraced each other and cried, and gave the parthig kiss. I never 
saw two boys more tenderly attached to each other. 

When we arrived in Peoria, I took William to Mr. Wm. F., that kind, piona, wealthy ban- 
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Iser of whom I spoke to yoa, took him as » son. YesteTdaf he stirfced to the Academy. He 
will thoronghljedaoate him, and then take him into the bank, if he proves himself worthy 
afrs. P. and daogbters ara delighted with him. He has a Tery nice room, stove, library, and 
all that he needs. He arises, blaoks Mr. F.'s boots^ makes the fires, milks the oow, sweeps 
ont and puts the bank in order, before break&st ; then flnlabes the chores ; after whieh he 
takes off his overshirt or work-firock, washes and dresses for the Academy. I slept with him 
a few nights ago, and he was almost too happy to sleep. ** O,*" said he, " I did not expect so 
much. I am so happy. I will prove myself worthy of this kindness. How I wish some 
other one of the boys was here with Mr. C* 

Mr. G is Mr. F.'s partner in the bank, and wants Just sach a boy as William. I feel that 
William*s fortune is made if he will do right My dear brother, rejoice in this, the first of 
yonr arduous toil in the Lodging-Boom. Toll on— toil on. My dear, boys, all the good places 
are not filled. Prove yourselves worthy, and they are yours. I will find thom fbr yon, and 
take you to them. Boys, be always early in the evening in the Boom. Leave off swearing, 
tobacco and all other bad habits. Stop selling papers on Sunday, and be in yonr place In the 
Sabbath School, and soon you will occupy the best and first places of trust and honor. Daily 
do I pray for you. I spend six weeks out here begging money and finding homes, and then re« 
turn to take those of good report 

I am, as ever, 

Yourftlend, W. 0. VAN METEB. 



I.ITTLK BBOKSN-NOBB. 

October 1st, 1855. Poor Jack looks quite chcerftil to-night " Well Jack, did anjrtbfaig torn 
up for you to-day V* ** No — ^Danny said it was too wet for new^mper sellings-there was no 
shelter for the papers.'* ** How came you by that sore nose ?^' " Til tell you, fother, that's 
step-father, he turned me out, sent me away, because I ooold not make enough o^ m<Hiey, 
wasn't able to steal more than two shillings 'orth of timber in a day. He said I should bring 
in four shillings or quit I slept on the flopr at night Mother was bad to me, too; she said 
I wan't no good to get money for her, and that I should clear out, so I had to go round, I 
slept in boxes and about the JShrctld office, nnd some of the boys w«te bad to me. They 
knocked me about nights and laughed at me; said I was never a doin' nothing. I had no 
heart at all, and I was very hungry sometimes. I got sick, and then I got this hurt on my 
nose, in a cellar." " 1*11 tell you how that was," said Danny, the Professor, pushing himself 
between us, and taking the story out of his friend^s mouth. " This cellar was formerly the 
Union Bestaurant, it was closed up, and Jack went down to sleep on the steps, and a feller 
with heavy boots made a scraper of his unfortunate nose— but it was in a mistake, we sup- 
pose— don^t itlook bad T passing his finger carefully over it '• Well, Jack, I must take you 
up to Mr. Maey to morrow, as you Will have no Mends when I am gona Something must be 
done for you. I cannot bear the idea of leaving you unprovided for. I know what one Is 
without the dimes; we are nobody, and nobody cares nothing about us then. I can't have 
my plate of roast mackerel every day." 

"The timee are so hard in New Toik that I oouldnt break them with a sledge hammer,' 
continued Danny, mwalizingly. ** I am getting disgusted with this dty. I will soon start for 
Louisville. Mackerel is one shilling and six pencea pound, and I am so fond of that fish that 
I must hunt up a place whers I may be high enough to reach it I left LonisvUle about the 
10th of December, 1854, (Danny is very particular about dates,) after a stay of four years, 
and started for New York.— I was green then— and on the way I put up at a hotel, paid twenty- 
five cents for my bed, and three shillings a meaL I didnt find New York to be what I ex- 
pected. I tliougfat it would be all ftm here. I made my first appearance among you on the 
lOth ef February, 1866 ; it waa some time before I got posted in the ways of the big dty, bat 
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I so<m made aequatntnioet, ind«iaw how this boy HT«d| and bow it ww tbat snotber boy 
eonldtt't get on. I saw tbat if a feller wasn^t partlkly smart be hadn^t a obaaoe no bow. I 
iband ont, too, that I had a taste Ibr recitation and singing. Bamnm waan^t long in making 
out the same. Do yon know that he sent for me more than onoe, bat I thought he wasn^t bard 
np for wonders, so I didn't go to him.** 



WOBKXKG OH % OAHAL. 

(Mobw 3TM, 1866. James Watson, a strange b<^, after the other boys bad gone to bed, lin- 
gered in the bath-room, where he bad been washing his bead. When he came out, he aps 
proaohed Mr. Tracy, who was sitting at the table in the School-room, and with tears in his 
eyes, and an expression of maoh pain in bis features, aaked If he could hare a healing plaster 
or his head, which was bleeding. It was ftightftil to look at, His appearance was that of one 
who had been smitten with leprosy. The crown of his head was nearly bald, and the hair had 
been eaten away down to his neck. There were large lirid spots aboat bis sboalders and back, 
where he had been bitten by vermin, till his flesh had assumed a putrid appearance. Mr. 
Tracy took'olT his coat, and returned him to the bath ; after half an bourns combing an^ wash- 
ing—which was performed with considerable strength of nerve and miflinching perseverance, 
by Mr. T., till the unfortunate victim of vagrancy was in some sort cleansed— his sores were 
bound up and bis head wrapped about with a clean linen cloth. The poor boy winced fear* 
fhlly under the smart of a powerful decoction which Mr. Tracy poured on his head from a bot- 
tle, bat the pleasurable sensation of refreshment, broltight tears of joy and gratitude to his 
eyes in a few moments. 

He had a clean shirt, cap, and other clothes given to him, and those he had worn were 
thrown into the ashes-barrel 

On being asked, " where be had got that bad head f* he replied, that ** be was working on 
a canal; had slept out in bis clothes and in dirty places ; had been running of errands before 
he went on the canal; had heard so much of money making on the canal, that he went to 
look for work there. 

Was driving, or towing ; had scarcely time to eat; right away again, when he had bolted a 
few moathftilB ; had very hard rough bojrs and men at work with him ; was two weeks at 
work, and got twenty shillings; was very dean when he left New York ; thinks Mr. Tracy 
was the means of saving his life. 



TH> OBPHA V. 

Edward H., an English boy, aged about fourteen yeaiSi an orphan, has been selling papera 
at the Hudson Biver cars for some months pasty and lodged here. He wms very indostrioas 
and steady, and I thought it strange that be could not save a little money to buy clothes which 
he needed. I Anally drew from him the story of bis troubles. Since the death of his mother, 
he and his little sister, about four years old, have lived with bis grandmother, who was old and 
very poor, and hardly able to support herself; and Edward had taken all his eamifigs to her, 
which enabled her to pay the rent of a basement room and get something to eat Aa bis 
grandmother and sister lived in Brooklyn, some distance from the South Ferry, Edward only 
went home once or twice a week, till his little sister was taken very aick ; then eveiy night 
after he had done his work he went over to see her, and render such aid as be could, and he 
manifested much anxiety about her till she recovered. 

About this time bis grandmother received a letter from some friends in England, with 
money and a request for her and Sdward^s little sister to come home and live with thena. She 
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aooepted tiidr kind offer, and taking the child with her^ went home to England, leaTlng Kd* 
ward here alone. 

Aa he was not altogether snited with hie oocapation of ael]ingp^)ers, he aoeepted an offer ot 
a place in the oonntiyf and BCr. Macy provided him with an exoellent home in Maaaachnaetti* 
He l«fk here with Mr. K P. Smith, who thought him ayery pcomiiring boy. 



▲ N IirOIDXNT AT TH> BVIfDAT XXBTIKO. 

After onr meeting, which had been yery impressiye, Mr. Tracy called forward anew comer 
—a rennd-fiused, sturdy little boy. " How came yon here, my boy ?" ** Please, Sir, ttie M.P. 
he sint me to your office, and they put me heare P' ** Bnt how did the police get hold of yon?*^ 
** Me mother tok sick, your honor, and she died, and thin me Uihw he died in the 'Ospital, 
and I hadn't nothin' nor nowhere to stay, and I wint oat and I toold the first M.P. to taJaeme 
lip, and he did, yonr honor, and thin he sent me to yonr office, to go into the oonnthry I" The 
next morning he was started for a good fanner's home in Pennsylyania, to be an honest, nseftil 
laborer, instead of a thief and a vagabond. 



A WAir. 

JtUp SOih. '* A boy was found sleeping in the lobby by Mr. Tracy, and he brought him up 
*I am from Baltimore,' said he, * walked from thence here; worked at the fisheries.* 

^ Mr Tracy gave him some drops from a medicine bottle, as he complained that his bowels 
were bad. He looked very much cut up. He said his name was James Slaven. Was bom in 
Ireland : is four years in this country. He held down his head while speaking. *■ Have been 
in New York a good part of the time. Worked in Oreenport, L.I. ; was sick for some weeks. 
Father and mother dead. Have got a sister, but don't know where she is. Betnmed to New 
York three days ago. Travelled afoot from Baltimore.' " 



A DBLINQUXNT. 

Augtut4ih. "T M ^, owing to some discoveries which have been made by the 

newsbojrs about his malpractices, is quite out of ikvor with them. They seem diqxMsed to put 
him through the process of ^ punching.' He was sent for liie change of a dollar by a woman 
in Josey, and he ' stepped out,' as they phrase it, (L e. took it off with him.) But this was 
not alL He was commissioned by * Tiger,' one of the wholesale dealers, to sell a certain num- 
ber of JSepr«MM, with the proceeds of which he also * stepped out,' and spent them in the 
Nassau Coffee House. This the newsboys did not like— it was too ungenerous a proceeding 

on tile part of M . Tiger supports his widowed mother and three small brothers, and 

this Ibet excites theta: sympathies considerably." 



III. 
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THE SKWI NQ OIBL. 

The followiDg letter is from a young girl, of whom there was a description 
in our first Annual Report She was a seamstress, and only earned her board, 
living with an old woman in Washington street The children of the house 
had some Sabbath-school books^ and Catherine (for that is her name) used \o 
r^ad them aloud to tli«m. This aroused the suspicions of the old woman that 
the g^rl was a proselyting Protestanty and she at length turned the poor 
young creature out of doors. She had no friends or acquaintances in Um 
city, and was obliged to pawn one thing after another to liye — ^her bonnet, 
shoes, and finally her dress : and, as a last resort, rather than sell herself; 
she went to the station-house. There Mr. Morgan, the Sabbath-sehool visitor, 
found her, and at once brought her to our oflUce. She was half-clad, Jumgry, 
bedraggled, and almost crazed by the hard struggle of the streeto. Th« first 
place to which she was sent was in G. W., Conn. ; from that she was trans- 
ferred to another in the same town ; and while there, being sick, was sent — 
most inhumanly, it seems to us — to the almshouse. 

She came back to us, and was sent to M^— , Penn.; where she writes this 

letter : 

M , Dec 8. 

Mb. Maot:~I oan*t say how glad I was to get your nloe, kind letter. I am happy to tell 

yoa in my letter that I am now a ohnroh-member, and how much better I feel ever slnoe I 

Joined the ohoroh. I hope, Mr. Macy, yoa will pray for me, and, if my prayers be of any 

avail in Heaven, I will pray daily for yoo. I am Uvlng in a good plsoe, with good folks, 

46 
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£lMreift«oilitBg to tronble me. I ea& go to meetlfig eT«ry 8iind»7^SQd I bope I bSuOI k^^ 
on as I am. 

The winter here is severe on the poor people, and I suppose it is a great deal more so in the 
city. 

Mr. Macy, if I could only- tell yon what I feel sometimeB, when I fhink of the poor Mend- 
less ones that I suppose fill your office dally ; it makes me almost ce^— in lisot, I do ery when 
I think ci the times I have bad two years ago, till I went to the Children's Aid Society. I 

was homeless and jCiriendless, only for Mr. B ; he fonad fieiends and a home^r 910 in a 

short time. I hope, Mr. Maoy, you will he kind enough to let Mr. Tracy know th^t l^tm 
welL I will write as often as I can to yon. 

Yours, respeotftilly, G. T. 

It repays years of disappointments, and deceits, and unsuecessful efforts in 
'the vast field of human misery and sin — snch a letter I It makes the cold skep- 
ticism of the rieh ; the doubtful suspicions of those -whose souls neyer can 
appreciate the motive of a life devoted to humanity ; the weak hesitancies 
of co-workers ; the fear and doubt^ and ficklenesp which always dog a noble 
enterprise, light as air in comparison. One wretched outcast of the streets, 
saved from that black pit of pollution and misery which boils under the city I 
and her soul, perhaps, really in pure communion with the Redeemer and 
Father ! The crown of angelic blessedness, it may be, some day to rest on 
the brows of the poor one I Not one^ we believe and hope, but many, 
already, and ere the work is done. 



THE BE6G AB GIRL. 

Some of our little readers may remember a story related last winter in the 
columns of The Tribune, during the fearful times of poverty and suffering, of 
a little girl sent into every part of the city by a drunken mother to beg. She 
was pretty, and made money fast ; but all the earnings were spent by the 
mother for liquor. The child stood, the long winter evenings^ near the 
theaters and hotels, ^holding out her little hand for pennies ; and people who 
detested begging, could not resist the pretty eye or the beseeching voice. 
She would go home to the filthy cellar at midnight^ and often be driven out 
again into the streets by the drunken violence of her parent. They lived, 
she afterwards said, on the richest things at that time. Begging brought 
what honest labor never could have given them. The little girl was unusually 
bright and mature, but she was seldom allowed to go to school. She seemed 
growing up as ojae of the thousands of street-girla of the city,— ^unoared for, 
vnbefriended, ignorant and poor. Who would doubt the end I We aee<it 
sadly, every night. 

The child at length fell under the notice of a lady connected with the 
German School She was aided and clothed by her, until at length one day, 
after being nearly killed by the brutal mother, she fled to the lady for pro- 
tection. Many efforts were made to induce the mother to edneat^ and eare 
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for her, but without avail ; and finally, as the last resource, the law waa 
called in, and the child taken by force from her vile parent^ and placed with 
a kind lady in the country, who has almost adopted her as her own. 

From her new home, after a year's residence, she writes as follows to the 
lady who was at first so kind to her : 

8 V , June 22, 1856. 

Bear Mrs. B : — I am sorry that I have neglected writing to yon so long, but since the 

pleasant weather has come, I have had so much to do and look at out of doors,— every thing 
I put my eyes upon is so beautiful, so different from what I have been used to looking at in 

New York. But Mn. B wants me to go to my books more than I have of late. I have 

finished my oopy book. I have read Parley's History through. I like it very much. I found 
oat a great many things that I did not know before ; how Columbus discovered this country 
I had always thought it was General Washington. I have read about the Indians, and the 
war. I was very much interested with Mexico. In the city is a large church, and very 
splendid. The altar is surrounded by a railing of solid silver, and there is a lamp of the same 
metal so large that three men get into it when it is to be cleaned ; and I have read about a 
great many other places and things, that I should like to tell you about when I see you. 

From your little H. 



THE HVNGBT BOT IX A HOMS. 

In our first Report there was an account of a little boy, whom our visitor. 
Rev. Mr. Smith, found under a cart in the street, gnawing a bone, which he 
had picked up for his breakfast He had a good natured little face, and a 
fine dark eye. Mr. S. felt a sympathy for him, and said, ** Where do you live, 
my boy ?" " Don*t live nowhere" " But where do you stay ?" He said a 
woman had taken him in, in Thirteenth street^ and that he slept in one corner 
of her room. His mother had left him, and " lived all about^ doin' washin'.'' 
Mr. Smith went around witli him to the place, and found a poor, kind 
woman, who had only a bare room and just enough to live, and yet had 
sheltered and fed the wretched little creature. "She was the poorest 
creature in New York," she said, " but somehow everything that was poor 
always came to her, and while God gave her anything she meant to share it 
with those who were poorer than she." The boy was sent to Pennsylvania, 
and the following is the letter f]fom his mistress, or rather friend, to the poor 
mother here. It speaks for itself. May God bless the kind mother's heart, 
which has taken in thus the outcast child I 

H , Penn., Dec 3, 1865. 

Mr. Q :— I have but a moment to write this morning. You wish to know how Johnny 

as you call him, gets along. We do not know him by that name. Having a William and a 
John before he came here, we have given him the name of Frederick ; he is generally called 
Freddy. He is well, and has been since I last wrote to you. He is a very healthy boy, not 
having been sick a day since he came here. His feet trouble him at times very much ; they 
are so tender that he is obliged to weai stockings and shoes all the year. We do not ezpeoi 
hia feet will ever bear the cold, as they were so badly flrozen while on the way ttom the dty 
here. But do not imagine that he suffers much, for he does not When his boots or shoes 
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are new, lie oomplafau a good deal; bat after a little he gets along without scarcely noticing 
it To-day oar winter's school commences. Samuel, Freddy, and Emily will attend ; 
and I hoi)e Freddy will be able to write to you when the school closes. He learns to write 
Tery easy, and will, with little pains, make a good penman. He is an excellent speller — 
scarcely ever spells a word wrong— bat he is not a good reader; bat we think he will be, as 
we call him ambitious and persevering, and he Is unwilling to be behind boys of his age. Do 
you ask if he is a good boy ? I can assure you he has the name of a good boy throughoat the 
neighborhood; and wherever he is known, his kind, obliging manners make him many 
iriends. Again, do yon enquire if lie is beloved at home ? I will unhesitatingly say, that we 
surely love him as our own ; and we have had visitors here for a number of days without once 
thinking that he was not our own child. 

I wish you eould see the children as they start for school this morning. Fred, with his 
black plush cap, green tunic, black vest, gray pants, striped mittens, and his new comforter 
which he bought with his own money Samuel carries the dinner-pail this morning ; it is 
filled with bread and butter, apple pie, and gingerbread ; and Fred has his slate, reader, 
spelling-book, and t(>stament— and he has not forgotten to go down to the cellar and fill his 
pockets with apples 

I am not very well, and I make bad work of* writing. I am afraid you will not find out 
what I have written. 

Fred often speaks of yun, and of his dear sister Jane. He wants you to tell Mr. Brace how 
you get along, and get him to write to us all about it. 

With desire for your welfkre, 

I subscribe myself your friend, 

Sally L . 



TIIK PRI80N-B0T. 

The boy of whom this is written was taken from one of the City Prisons. 

H , Oct 12, 1886. 

Dear Sir:— Yours, making inqniries about 7. 0., was duly received. His health has been 
generally good, and so far as his behavior is concerned, It has been as good as could have been ex- 
pected, fh)m the history he has given us of himself, previous to his coming to live with us. We 
soon learned that very little dependence oouid be placed on his trothfblnese or honesty ; in fact 
he was a fair specimen of New Y<Mrk juvenile vagrancy He has wanted a close supervision, 
> nd we have endeavored to correct what was wrong and to inculcate better things, and we 
think with some success. He has learned to read and spell very well : besides these, he has 
attended to writing and arithmetic and has made some improvement in them. The flmt win- 
ter that he came to live with us, we did m »t think it best to send him to oar Public Sdiool, but 
kept him under our own personal instruction. The last winter he attended our Pnblie School 
five and a-half months. He has been in our Sabbath School firom the time he first came, and 
has usually had his lessons well He has, flrom the first been glad to attend all Religions Meet- 
ings, and we think that his moral peroeptimi of things have much improved, and we can but 
hope that with proper attention, he may grow up to be a us^til and respectaUe man. He 
seemed quite satisfied with his home. 

Yours, most respectftilly, G. SI B. 



This, again, is about a poor friendless little giri, sent to a good family in 
old Connecticut. 
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„ , N ^, Ov., Oct 11, 1856. 

Mb Mact: 

Dear Sir :— With regard to Sarah, I would say that she is a very good girl, and is also useful 
to us, and, I think, fitting herself to be useftil to herself at a future day. 

She has now been with us about iy^ years, and has become a part of our family; and we 
should feel very sorry to part with her. She attended school last winter at the N. Union 
High School, which affords advantages equal to any school in the country. She made much 
improvement in her studies, and at the end of the winter term, a public examination was held 
at the school, and Mr. B., the Principal, stated, in presence of more than three hundred per- 
sons, that Sarah O. lived in my family, and was taken by me from the ^' Children's Aid So- 
ciety,*' of New York ; and stated, also, that when she commenced to go to school, she was un- 
able to read a word, and wished them to notice the improvement that had been made in her 
case. The audience seemed to be surprised that she had been able to accomplish so much in 
so short a time. 

She also attends Sabbath School very regularly, and gets her lessons very perfectly, and ap- 
pears to take great delight in doing so. I think she has improved in many respects. She 
speaka, occasionally, of the way in which she used to live in New York, and of the manner 
in which she was treated by her parents, when they were alive, and says she can never be 
thankful enough to the kind friends, who, being connected with the Children's Aid Society, 
Bought her out, and provided her with a comfortable home in the country, far removed firom 
the temptations and vices and miseries of a city like New York. I would say that she has 
nut been to school the past summer, and that she had made Utile progress in penmanship dur- 
ing her attendance last winter, and that she is not now able to write you herself; but I think 
will be able to do so when you wish to hear fh>m her again. 

Respectfully yours, WM. K. L. 



A PAETT TO THE WEST. 

I 

The following is from onr warm-hearted friend, Rev. Mr. Van Meter, who 

has taken companies of children to the West : 

PiOBiA, III., Jan. 16, 1856. 

Mk. G. L. Beacb : 

Dear Brother : — Our jonmey, though slow— 7 days Arom New York to Peoria^-was saocetB- 
ftil. Twenty-four out of the twenty-seven homeless ones are in good homes. A ** mother in 
Israel,** (Mrs. L. M. G.,) In 0., Ohio, looked at all the children, and fixing her eye upon Isa- 
bella P.,* (the poor girl that nobody would have, because she was so disfigured,) and said, 
M this poor little one needs sympathy more than either of the others. I will take her.** I 
could not ask hex to pay for her transportation, and therefore paid it out of my own purse. 

Emile Caret, is with Deacon Sperry, Tremont, Taswell, Co., HI. Mr. S. is a ibrmer, and a 
member of the Baptist Church. He is one of the best men in the land. I have long known 
him. Emile is happy, and the Deacon delighted. He had one daughter, and now he has a 
son. He is well oft Emile has a bright ftature in prospect 

Caroline Leek Is with Mr. B. B. Payne, Galesbnry, 111., and they are pleased. 

Isabella and John Lee were placed at a good home eight miles from here, in the family of 
an Episcopal Minister. On last Saturday Isabella became dissatisfied, without cause, took 
John and ran away. About six o*cIock they came to my house, where they will remain until 
I procure for them another place. He paid tbeir expenses out, ($82). I refund. But the 
best is yet to be told You remember Mary 8^ whose mother came to your office the day I 
was there. O, what a dear little one she is. How I love her.— She looked so sad as she sat 

* The girl referred to on page 28. Her letter follows this. 
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betwe^ her flither and mother the day* I left. How solemn the tmst, when those weeping 
parents gave mo their daughter. I promised to be a father to her, None seemed so sad after 
starting as she. I wrapped her in my shawl, took her in my arms, talked kindly to her, wiped 
away her tears, and she slept sweetly. 8he seemed to love me as if I were really her father. 
She was a dear good girl all the way. I took her to my own home. She sat on one knee and 
my daughter on the other. All loved her ; bat we had to lose oar treasure. Judge O. P. of 
this city, is one of the noblemen of America. He has one of the finest families I ever knew. 
They occupy the first place in society. The Judge saw Mary. His heart melted. He took 
her on his knee. Soon he pressed her to his bosom. The teu- was in his eye. He kissed her 
and asked if she would be his daughter? She answered " yes.'* We all cried for joy when 
the Judge said, '* the Lord has given us enough, let us take her to be one of us.^^ All her 
clothes have been returned to me, which I will send to her parents. She is beautifully dress- 
ed. Her name is Jennie P. She says, ** father, mother, brother, sister." She is addressed as 
** daughter, sister." 

The Judge has two daughters ; Jennie sleeps with them — is one of them. She is no longer 
a servant, but a daughter. She will, with the others, enjoy the advantages of his immense 
wealth. Yesterday she was placed in the best academy in the city. Soon she will commence 
taking music lessons. Bqjoloe, my dear brother, in this, another evidence of the importance and 
blessedness of your work. Please g^ve to her sad parents this pleasing intelligence. Ask them 
to let me have her little sister that is nine years old, and I will find her a good home. I have not 
found a place for Mr. 8. yet, because it hao been too cold to get about The result of this trip 
has been glorious. I can only say ** my cup runneth over." God bless you and strengthen you 
for this great work. 

I am, your fellow laborer, W. C. VAN METER. 



▲ LXTTBB FOB POOB PABXNTB. 

G ^, Jan. 20th, 1856. 

My dear Parents :— Feeling it my duty, as also a high privilege, to let you know where I 
am, and how 1 get along, I take this opportunity of writing a few lines to you, although I have 
not yet reached my destined home. I am in C, with a lady by the name of Mrs: G. ; she has 
taken me for her sister, or to have me live with her sister, who is living in Madison, Indiana. 
Her name is Mrs. M. A. T. The lady I am now with sends me to school, until she gels ready 
to go on and take me to Indiana to her sister. I like the lady I am with. She has got me a 
new dress and some other things, and is going to get me another dress and a bonnet I think 
I have fiUlen into good hands, and shall have a real good home. Now I want to know how you 
get along at home. I hope, my dear fother and mother, and my dear little sister, that you are 
all well, and I do hope that you both have left off drinking since I came away. I hope you 
will never drink any more strong drink; if you do not, I shall know that my dear sister Ellen 
will never have to beg for to get victuals to eat ; for if you do not drink up what money you 
earn, I am sure you can get a good living without having your daughter begging in the streets . 
Tou lUtU kfuxu) what J v>9ed to suffer in body and in mind^ when I have had to go and beg 
for something to eat when I knew if you would leave off drinking, you could get enough to 
eat, without sending your child to beg for cold victuals. Do leave it off now I am gone away. 
I send my love tu all, and a kiss to my dear little sister Ellen- I want you to be a good girl, 
and go to school, and learn to write, so that you can write a letter to me, and I want you to 
try to persuade our dear father and mother to leave off drinking. I think it is adreadM 
wicked thing for them to drink that liquor. O, I hate it. I am' determined to try to 
do the best I can ; then I shall find friends amongst strangers, and I have already found Mends 
that are kind to me, and it encourages me. I hope to hear ftom you soon. I want father that 
you should write to me, as soon as you get this, and send it to C, Ohio. 
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Good bye my dear Iktber and my dear mother, and my dear sister, good bye. For this 
time, accept my love and good visbea for your liapptDeae, both In this life and in the life to 
come. MAy the Lord bleas yoo. 

Fnmi your absent daughter, ISABELLA P 



▲ 6IFT 

Clbtbland, Ohio, July »th, 1865. 

My dear Sir :— Last October, my wife, on her return from a visit to Brooklyn, brought home 
a little .iri — Mary Eliza J. — that she had obtained through your instrumentality, and that of 
a city Missionary, who first found her in a miserable family in a Sixth-street alley, and rei>orted 
her to yon. \\ e have adopted her as our own rhild, and i assure yoa we find great happiness in 
caring for her, and feel that all the circumstances concerning our meeting with her are providen- 
tial. She is a remarkably intelligent, happy-spirited child and is doing well. She has a vivid 
recollection of her life in i\ew York, with a degraded bestial motlier and drunken father, living 
in a m«ist filth .« garret, and after her mother's entrance to BlackwelPs Island, of her life with a 
drunken Jrish woman, till through you and the missionary, we found her She remembers 
her poverty well, and from the first day of her arrival, whatever money came into her posses 
sion she has saved, every cent, for the poor little children in New York. The amount has got 
to be a dollar, which she very cheerfully sends on to yoa. A portion of it has been given to 
her in small sums, from time to time, by her friends, but for the most part she has earned it 
herself, for the purpose of giving it, by hemming towels, for which we paid her sixpence each. 
She has loved this work for the g od she thought it was going to do to others situated as she 
once was. 

For several months she never went to bed without saying, ^ what a nice bed I have got to 
Bleep in ; I wish all the poor little children had such a ooe.^' She is a treasure ; we would not 
part with her for anything. 

I know that all children that are rescued from the poverty and wickedness of New York are 
not like her, but it does seem that the reward is ample in the consoiouanees of saving one of 
those ** little ones'* from a life worse than death. 

Toms, very truly, F. B. . 



The following is from a young girl of 18, takea from the Jefferson Market 
Prison. She was sent there for vagrancy, and was evidently near her ruin. 
The Judge did not wish to send her toBlackwell's Island, which would have 
only completed what the foul hauntfi of the city had begun. She was a 
ragged, forlorn, filthy thing when brought to us, and had apparently been 
ill-treated by her parents : 

July IB, 18B5. 

Dear Sir: I arrived in B about 5 o'clock. I was very tired. I got in the stage at 

H , and then I went to 4¥est B ^ the half- way house. I walked two miles till I came 

to L. H.'s house. The folks did not expect me — they did not get your letter. I would not 
leave the place for one hundred dollars. I am not a bit lonesome. All sorts of fruit here. He 
is a sash and blind maker. I have seen the boy that you sent here - he is a very pretty boy. 
Please show this letter to my mother. I remain your obedient servant. 

I am very much obliged to you. 
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AuGVBT 80th, 1856. 
Dbas Fubnds : — I am mach better off than in N. Y. I think I ahall go home next sum- 
mer. I am going to learn the coat making this winter, if God spares me. I can milk 
the 00 ws and make batter. The people are tame here; they don't shut people up in 
dark rooms for trifles, and they do not whip them. Where my mother sprained my breast, 
it pains dreadftil, in the morning when I get up. I am well and doing well Tell my brother 
Franey to write and let me know bow the children are. I remain your obedient servant. 

M.M. 



(entry from day-book.) 

The following is in regard to a half-starved boy, who came to the office. 

SamuelJ ^, English Protestant, nom in London; three months in New York; his 

mother a widow, living in London ; printer — worked some time with Mr. Francis, Broome 
street ; left six weeks ago ; sold all his clothes for bread ; many a day he had nothing to eat. 

July -Jdth, 1854.— Sent to James B ^ farmer, near Dayton, Ohio. 

August 27th, 1865. — SamuelJ writes to return thanks for having been sent to Mr. 

B 's. He is very grateful in his expressions, and says thtt he was very kindly received by 

Messrs. Talbot and Williams, by whom he was transferred to Mr. B , a kind and generous 

inan. 

Dayton, Ohio, Sept., 10th, 1866. 
Bespeotbd 8nt— I return you my sincere thanks for your great kindness, hoping that your 
Society may never cease to unfold that which has been a blessing to many an individual, and 
which I myself experienced. It is the heart-felt wish of me that your Society may flourish ; 
and may Ood shower down his blessings upon your daily labors. Sir, my present prospects 
in life are nothing to brag of, considering myself a stranger about these parts, but I am con- 
tented with what I have. 

I now conclude by subscribing myseli^ 

Your humble servant, 

Samubl J . 

Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 10, 1865. 

Sis : — ^The young man who penned these lines, and who was sent to us, is not now living 
in our fami y. Owing to sickness and death we could not keep him, and therefore got him a 
place with a friend near Franklin, a good farmer and pious, where he has been, since last fall, 
reoeiving $9 per month ; is received as a member of the family, and respected in the com- 
munity. Feeling an interest in his welfare, we wish to assist hinti in his future course, as he 
appears to be of good principles and quite good education. ****** 

He comes sometimes to see us, and has just left ; and we must say you have not assisted an 

unworthy object ; although not possessed of as much energy as we could wish, we hope al« 

ways to be able to give a good account of him, and may Ood enable yon still to snatch many 

youths flrom the snares and toils of their situation when left to wander in your dty. "With 

the best wishes for your society, 

I remain yours, 

Mrs. Akn B. 

"We have now hundreds of such letters in our books from every part of 
the country. 
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STBKXr B0T8 TO THB WBi; 



BT A. TIBITOS. 



On Wednesdaj eyening, with emigrant tickets to Detroit^ we started on 
the Isaac Newton for Albany. Nine of our company, who missed the boat, 
were sent up by the morning cars, and joined us in Albany, making forty-six 
boys and girls from New York, bound westward, and, to them, homeward. 
^They were between the ages of 7 and 15 — most of them from 10 to 12. The 
majority of them orphans, dressed in uniform — as bright, sharp, bold, racy a 
crowd of little fellows as can be grown nowhere out of the streets of New 
York. The other ten were from New York at large — ^no number or street 
in partieular. Two of these had slept in nearly all the station houses in the 
city. One, a keen-eyed American boy, was born in Chicago — an orphan 
now and abandoned in New York by an intemperate brother. Another, a 
little German Jew, who had been entirely friendless for four years, and had 
finally found his way into the News-Boys* Lodging-House. Dick and Jack 

were brothers of Sarah O , whom we sent to Connecticut^ Their 

father is intemperate ; mother died at Belleyue' Hospital three weeks since ; 
and an older brother has^iust been sentenced to Sing Sing. Their father, 
a very sensible man when sober, begged me to take the boys along, "for I 
am sure, sir, if left in New York, they will come to the same bad end as 
their brother." We took them to a shoe-shop. Little Jack made awkward 
work in trying. on a pair. *'He don't know them, sir; there's not been a 
cover to his feet for three winters." 

Another of the ten, whom the boys call " Idyerpool," defies description. 
Mr. Gerry found him in the Fourth Ward, a few hoars before we left. 
Really only twelve years old, but in dress a seedy loafer of forty. His 
boots, and coat, and pants^ would have held two such boys easily — ^filthy 
and ragged to the last thread. Under Mr. Tiacy's hands, at the Lodging- 
house, '* Liverpool" was soon remodelled into a boy again ; and when he 
came on board the boat with his new suit, I did not know him. His 
story interested us all, and was told with A quiets sad reserve, that made us 
believe him truthful. A friendless orphan in the streets of Liverpool, he 
heard of America, and determined to come, and after long search found a 
captain who shipped him a^s cabin-boy. Landed in New York, " Liverpool' 
found his street condition somewj^iat bettered. Here he got occasional odd 
jobs about the docks, found a pretty tight box to sleep in, and now and 
then the sailors gave him a cast-off garment^ which he wrapped and 
tied about him, till he looked like a walking rag-bundle when Mr. G. 
found him. 
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As we steamed o£F from the whar^ the boys gave three cheers for New 
York, aod three more for " MichigaD.*" All seemed as careless at leaving 
home for ever, as if they were oo a target excursion to Hoboken. 

We had a steerage passage, and after the cracker-box and ginger-bread 
had passed around, the boys sat down in the gang-way and began to sing. 
Their full chorus attracted the attention of the passengers, who gathered 
about, and soon the captain sent for us to come to the upper saloon. There 
the boys sang and talked, each one tellini^ his own story separately, as he 
was taken aside, till ten o'clock, when Captain S. gave them all berths in 
the cabin ; meanwhile, a lady from Rochester had selected a little boy for 
her sister, and Mr. B., a merchant from Illinois, had made arrangements to 
take " Liverpool'* for his store. I afterwards met Mr. B. in Buffalo, and he 
said he would not part with the boy for any consideration ; and I thought 
then, that to take such a boy from such a condition, and put him into such 
hands, was worth the whole trip. 

At Albany we found the emigrant train did not go out till noon ; and it 
became a question what to do with the children, for the intervening six 
hours. There was danger that Albany street boys might entice ^tb em off, 
or that some might be tired of the journey, and hide away, in order to 
return. When they were gathered on the wharf, we told them that toe 
were going to Michigan, and if any of them would like to go along, they 
must be on hand for the cars. This was enough. They hardly ventured 
out of sight The Albany boys tried hard to coax some of them away ; but 
ours turned the tables upon them, told them of Michigan, and when we 
were about ready to starts several of them came up bringing a stranger 
with them. There was no mistaking the long, thick, matted hair, unwashed 
face, the badger coat^ and double pants flowing in the wind — a regular 



"snoozer." 



''Here's a boy what wants to go to Michi^^an, sir: can't you take him 
with us?" 

" But do you know him ? Can you recommend him as a suitable boy to 
belong to our company I" No; they didn't know his name even. "Only 
he's as hard up as any of us. He's no father or mother, and nobody to live 
with, and he sleeps out o' nights." The boy pleads for himself. He would 
like to go and be a farmer — ^and to live in the country — will go anywhere I 
send him — and do well if he can have the chance. 

Our number is full — ^purse scant — it may be difficult to find him a home. 
But there is no resisting the appeal of the boys, and the importunate face 
of the young vagrant. Perhaps he will do welU at any rate we must try 
him. If left to float here a few months longer, his end is certain. "Do you 
think I can go, sir?" "Yes, John, if you will have your face washed and 
hair combed within half an hour." Under a brisk scrubbing, his face lights 



f 
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np Beyaral shades ; but the twisted, tangled hair, matted for years, will not 
yield to any amount of washing and pulling — barber's shears are ihe only 
remedy. 

So a new volunteer is added to our regiment. Here is his enrolment: — 

"/oA« , American — Protectant — 18 year9 — Orphan — Parents died 

in E — , Maine — A • snoozer* for four years — Most of the time in New 

York, with an occasional visit to Albany and Troy, * when times go harS — 
Intelligent — Black, sharp eye — Hopeful" 

As we marched, two deep, round the State House to the depot, John 
received many a recognition from Uie ** outsiders^" among whom he seems 
to be a general favorite, and they call out after him — *' Grood-bye, Smac^/* 
with a half sad half sly nod, as if in doubt whether he was playing some 
new game, or were really going to leave them, and try an honest life. 

At the depot we worked our way through the Babel of at least one thou- 
sand Germans, Irish, Italians, and Norwegians, with whom nothing goes 
right ; every one insists that he is in the wrong car — ^that his baggage has 
received the wrong mark — that Chicago is in this direction, and the cars are 
on the wrong track ; in short, they are agreed upon nothing except in the 
opinion that this is a " bad counthry, and it's good luck to the soul who sees 
the end on't" The conductor, a red-faced, middle-aged man, promises to 
give us a separate car ; but while he whispers and negotiates with two 
Dutch girls, who are travelling without a protector, the motley mass rush 
into the cars, and we are finally pushed into one already full — some stand' 
ing, a part sitting in laps, and some on the floor under the benches — 
crowded to suffocation, in a freight car without windows — rough benches 
for seats, and no back — no ventilation . except through > the sliding door«, 
where the little chaps are in constant danger of falling through. There 
were scenes that afternoon and night which it would not do to reveal. 
Irishmen passed around bad whiskey, and sang bawdy songs-— Dutchmen 
and women sraoked and sang, and grunted and cursed — babies squalled and 
nursed, and left no baby duties undone. 

Night came on ; and we were told that " passengers furnish their own 
lights I" For this we were unprepared, and so we tried to endure darkness, 
which never before seemed half so thick as in that stifled car, though it was 
relieved here and there for a few minutes by a lighted pipe. One Dutchnmn 
in the corner kept up a constant fire ; and when we told him we were 
choking with smoke, he only answered with a complacent grunt and a 
fresh supply of the weed, The fellow seemed to puff when he was fairly 
asleep, and the curls were^ifting beautifully above the bowl, when smash 
against the car went the pipe in a dozen pieces ! No one knew the cause 
except, perhaps, the boy behind me, who had begged an apple a few minutes 
before. 
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AtUticA, we dropped oar fellow-passengers from Germany, and, thus 
partially iSelieyed, spent the rest of the night in tolerable comfort 

In the morning, we were in the vicinity of Rochester ; and you can 
hardly imagine the -delight of the children as they looked, many of them for 
the first time, upon country scenery. Each one must see everything we . 
passed, find its name, and make his own comments. " What^s that mister I" 
••Acorn-field." "Oh yes, them's what makes buckwheaters." "Look at 
them cows," (oxen plowing, ) " my mother used to milk cows.^ As we whirled 
through orchards, loaded with large, red apples, their enthusiasm rose to the 
highest pitch. It was difficult to keep them within doors. Arms stretched 
out, hats swinging, eyes swimming, mouths watering, and all screaming — 
" Oh ! oh ! just look at 'em ! Mister, be they any sich in Michigan ^ Then 
Fm in for that place — ^three' cheers for Michigan /*' "We had been riding in 
comparative quiet for nearly an hour, when all at once the greatest excite- 
ment broke out We were passing a corn field, spread over with ripe, yel- 
low pumpkins. "Oht yonder! look! Just look at 'em!*' and in an instant 
the same exclamation was echoed from forty-seven mouths. " Jist look at 
em! What a heap of mttshmillons r "Mister, do they make mushmillons in 
Michigan ?" " Ah, fellers, aint that 1 he country tho* — won't we have nice 
things to eat?" "Yes, and won't we sell some, too?" "Hip! hip! boys; 
three cheers for Michigan /" 

At Buffalo we received great kindness from Mr. Harrison, the freight agent ; 
and this was by no means his first service to the Children's Aid Society. Se- 
veral boys and girls whom we have sent west have received the kindest at- 
tention at his hands. I am sure Mr. IT.*s fireside must be a happy spot. Also 
Mr. Noble, agent for the Mich. C. R. R., gave me a letter of introduction, 
which was of great service on the way. 

We were in Buffalo nine hours, and the boys had the liberty of the town, 
but were all on board the boat in season. We went down to our place, the 
steierage cabin, and no one but an- emigrant on a lake boat can understand 
the night we spent The berths are covered with a coarse mattrass, used by 
a thousand different passengers, and never changed till they are filled with 
stench and vermin. The emigrants spend the night in washing, smoking, 
drinking, singing, sleep, and licentiousness. It was the last night in the 
freight car repeated, with the addition of a touch of sea sickness, and of the 
stamping, neighing, and bleating of a hundred horses and sheep over our 
heads, and the effluvia of their filth pouring through the open gangway. 
But we survived the night; how had better not be detailed. In the morning 
we got outside upon the boxes, and enjoyed the beautiful day. 

Hie boys were in good spirits, sung songs, told New- York yams, and made 
friends generally among the passengers. Occasionally some one more know- 
ing than wise would att^npt to poke fun at them, whereupon the boys would 
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" pitch in," lud open snoli a flluioe of Bowery aliuig as mode Hr. Would-be- 
fanny beat a retreat in doable quick time. No one attempted that game 
twice. During the day, the clerk discovered that three baskets of peaches 
were misfling, all except the baskets. None of the boys had been detected 
with the fruit, but I afterwards found they had eaten it 

Landed in Detroit at ten o'clock, Saturday night, and took a first class pas- 
senger car on Mich. C. R. R., and reached Dowagiac, a " smart little town," 
in S. W. Michigan, three o'clock Sunday morning. The depot-master, who 
seldom receives more than three passengers from a train, was utterly con- 
founded at the crowd of little ones poured out upon the platform, and at first 
refused to let us stay till morning, but after a deal of explanation, he con- 
sented with apparent misgiving ; and the boys spread themselves on the floor 
to sleep. At day-break they began to inquire, ** Where be we f" and, finding 
that they were really in Michigan, scattered in all directions, each one for 
himaAH and in five minutes there was not a boy in sight of the depot. When 
I had negotiated for our stay at the American House (t) and had breakfast 
nearly ready, they began to straggle back from every quarter; each boy 
loaded down — caps, shoes, coat-sleeves, and shirts full of every green thing 
they could lay hands upon — apples, ears of corn, peaches, pieces of pump- 
kins, etc. " Look at the Michigan filberts !" cried a little fellow, running up^ 
holding with both hands upon his shirt bosom, which was bursting out with 
ae<n'ns. Little Mag, (and she is one of the prettiest, sweetest little things you 
ever set eyes upon,) brought in a "nosegay," which she insisted upon stick- 
ing in my coat — a muUen-stock and corn-leaf, twisted with grass 1 

Several of the boys had had a swim in the creek, though it was a pretty 
oold morning. At the breakfasfc-table the question was discussed, how we 
should spend the Sabbath. The boys evidently wanted to continue their ex- 
plorations ; but when asked if it would not be best to go to church, there 
were no hands down, and some proposed to go to Sunday-school, and '* boys' 
meeting, too." 

The children had clean and happy faces, but no change of dothes, and 
those they wore were badly soiled and torn by the emigrant passage. You 
can imagine the appearance of our " ragged regiment^" as we filed into the 
Presbyterian church, (which, by the way, was a school-house,) and appro- 
priated our full share of the seats. The " natives" eould not be satisfied with 
staring, as they came to the do4>r and filled up the vacant part of the house. 
The pastor was late, and we " occupied the time" in singing. Those sweet 
Sabbath-school songs never sounded so sweetly before. Their favorite hymn 
was, " Come, ye sinners, poor and needy ;" and they rolled it out with a re- 
lish. It was a touching sight, and pocket handkerchiefs were used quite 
freely among the audience. 

At the close of the sermon the people were informed of the object of the 
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Ohildren^B Aid Society. It met with the coi;|iial approbation of all present, 
and several promised to take children. I was announced to preach in the 
afternoon, but on returning to the tavern, I tound that my smallest boy had 
been missing since day-break, and that he wto last seen upon the high bridge 
oyer the creek, a little out of the village. So vr6 spent the afternoon in 
hunting, instead of going to church. (Not an uncommon practice here, by 
the way.) 

We dove in the creek and searched through the woods ; but little George 
(six years old) was not to be found ; and when the boys came home to sup- 
per there was a shade of sadness on their faces, and they spoke in softer tones 
of the lost playmate. But the saddest was George's brother,' one year older. 
They were two orphans — all alone in the world. Peter stood up at the table, 
but when he saw his brother's place at his side vacant, he burst out in un- 
controllable sobbing. After supper he seemed to forget his loss, till he lay 
down on the floor at night, and there was the vacant spot again, and his little 
heart flowed over with grie£ Just so again when he awoke in the morning, 
and at breakfast and dinner. 

Monday morning the boys held themselves in readiness to receive applica- 
tions from the farmers. They would watch at all directions, scanning closely 
every wagon that came in sight, and deciding from the appearance of the 
driver and the horses, more often from the latter, whether they " would go 
in for that farmer." 

There seems to be a general dearth of boys^ and still greater of girls^ in . 
all this section, and before night I had applications for fifteen of my child- 
ren, the applicants bringing recommendations from their pastor and the jus- 
tice of peace. 

There was a rivalry among the boys to see which first could get a home 
in the country, and before Saturday they were all gone. Rev. Mr. O. took 
several home with him ; and nine of the smallest I accompanied to Chicago, 
and sent to Mr. Townsend, Iowa City. Nearly all the others found homes in 
Cass county, and I had a dosen applications for more. A few of the boys 
are bound to trades, but the most insisted upon being farmers, and learning 
to drive horses. They are to receive a good common school education, and 
one hundred dollars when twenty-one. I have great hopes for the majority 
of them. '* Mag" is adopted by a wealthy t/hristian farmer. ** Smack," the 
privateer, from Albany, has a good home in a Quaker settlement. The two 
brothers, Dick and Jack, were taken by an excellent man and his son, living 
on adjacent fam\p. The German boy from the " Lodging-House" lives with 
a physician in D 

Several of the boys came in to see me, and tell their experience in learn- 
ing to farm. One of them was sure he knew how to milk, and being fur- 
nished with a pail, was told to take his choice of the cows in the yard. He 
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sprang for a two-year old steer, eaught him by thie lioms» aa4 oalled for a 
" line to make him fast" None seemed discontented bat one, who ran away 
from a tinner, because he wanted to be a farmer. 

Bat I most tell you ofvtbljQSt.boy. ^No tidings were heard of him np to 
Monday noon, when the citizens rallied and scoured the woods for mules 
around; but the search was fruitless) and Peter lay down that night sobbing, 
and with his arms stretched out^ just as he used to throw them roasd his 
brother. 

About ten o'clock a man knocked at the door, and cried out, " Here is the 
lost boy I" Peter heard him, and the two brothers met on the stairs, and 
before we could ask where he had been, Peter had Q«orge in his place by 
his side on the floor. They have gone to live together in lowa^ 

On the whole, the first experiment of sending children West is a Yery 
happy one, and I am sure there are places enough with good families in Mi- 
chigan, Illinois, Iowa, and WiBconsin, to give every poor boy and girl in New 
York a permanent home. The only difficulty is to bring the children to. the 

homes. 

£. P. Shixp. 



THB HALV-STAaVED 6BB1CAK BOT. 

During the worst time of last winter, a wretched, homeless German boy, 

about 15 or 16, was brought to us, who was almost starved. He was sent 

to Mr. f Penn., where so many of our boys have been kindly provided 

for. 

M , AuewT IStii, 1855. 

Dear Sir:— With J07 1 received yotir letter, and was glad to see 70a are well. This sort of 
Boolding 70a give me I dare say I deserve very bad, for it was nothing bat laainess that kept 
me from writing. I got here so laay, speciall7 in writing, that I did not send bat two letters 
to m7 parents since I left New York. In working hours I try to do m7 best, bat after them 
all I want is to sit down and read a book, and do something of that sort, and go to bed in good 

season. Mr. HenT7 J told 70a that Mr. F wanted me to learn the tanner^ trade, 

*bnt anived here he found that I was not stoat enoogh, therefore his son, who has a shoe shop, 
offered to leatn me the shoe trade, and I took the.opportaait7. I go ever7 8unda7 to meet- 
ing and Sanda7 School, and tr7 to do m7 best to win the love of God and men. I am trTing 
to improve some in m7 bnsiness, and Fll soon know how to make a boot. Time slips awa7 
80 pleasant that months pass before I am aware <^ it. In m7 leasare hoars I 8tad7 the ICng- 
lish langitage, and I think that I succeed i^little. The wa7 I tr7 it is : Wherever I see a 
poem fit, I learn it, and then I cop7 it from m7 head. This done, I compare it with the 
original, and wherever is an7 fault I alter. One of them is m7 favorite, beoanse it is vex7 
useftil, 8peGlall7 for those 7oatbs that wasn^t taoght the hol7 purpose for which Q06. sent 
them to this world, therefore Til send a cop7 of it to the newsboys, and ask the fkvor of Mr. 
Trac7 to read it to them. I must dose for this time, for I am ver7 bas7 this week. Next 
time I write, I will write somethiog about Mr. Jeesup^ Mr. Pardee, and 4th July. My best 
respects to Mr. Brace and Mr. Tracy ; my love to James and all the aewsboya. 

Toun truly, 

M.G. 
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The following is the Poem enclosed by the poor boy: 



WHAT I 



BT 



LITE FOB. 



*^ 



t. 

I livA for those who love me, 
Whose hearts are kind and tme ; 

For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too : 

For all human ties that bind me ; 

For the task by God assigned me ; 

For the bright hopes I^ behind me, 
And the good that I can do. 



XII. 



I live to hold communion 

With all that is divine ; 
To feel there is a union 

Twixc Nature's heart and mine ; 
To proat by affliction, 
Reap truth from fields of fiction, 
Grow wiser from oonvictioii, 

And ftdfll each grand design. 



XL 

I live to learn ihtir story, 
Who've Buffered for my sake ; 

To emulate their glory, 
And follow in their wake ; 

Bards, patriots, martyrs, sages, 

The noble of all ages, 

Whose deeds crown Histoxy's pageSi 
And Time's great volume make. 



XV. 

I live to hail <liat season 

By gifted minds foretold, 
When men shall live by reason. 

And not alone by gold|; 
When man to man united. 
And every wrong thing righted. 
The whole world shall be lighted 
As Eden was of old. 



T. 

I live for those who love me^ 

For those who know me true. 
For the heaven that smiles above me. 

And awaits my spirit too. 
For the cause that lacks aaristance. 
For the wrong that lieeds resistance 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that I can do. 



DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 



TO THE 



S 



J. H. K^ deyeUnd, O. for Indns- 

trfaa School, 
Mrs. W. A. Spencer. (Donation), 

Do. (Aniinai Subscription), 
M. de Bahn, per Miss Moore. 
Miss Julia Beekznan, 
Ladies^ Industrial Society of Cong. 

Church, in Birmingham, 
Cash, 

Some little children, 
Elizabeth D. Eirkland, North- 
ampton, 
R P. Buel, Pittsfleld, 
A. P. H., 
A Friend, 
A Friend, 
A Friend, 
From 4 children, per Harriet A. 

White, Westboro, 
B., 
Charles Butler, (Balance of SuIm- 

cription), 
E. J. Woolsej^ Astoria, 
S. E. Blake, Clinton, N. Y., from 

her Sunday school class, 
East Windsor Hill Sunday school, 
M. Livingston, (food, &c.,) 
M. Starr, Bockford, IlL, 
Children of Esopus, 
S. Phcenix, Harlemi 
J; H. D., Clarendon Hotel, 
Contribution of young ladies of 

Spingler Institute, 
From a friend in the country, 
J. A. Clflrk, Union City, Michigan, 

for food, 
G. S. Woodhnll, 
Wdl Maokay, 
Friend in Mass., 
Suiiday school in Naugatuck, per 

Q. Spencer, 
A Friend, 
J. A. Clark, Union City, Michigan, 

Mr. Uirschfeld, (Newsboys), 
Mr. Walter Butheiford, 





Lewis M. Butheiford, (annual sub- 




1 00 


scription). 


15 00 


50 00 


Cash, 


50 00 


10 00 


Joseph Sampson, 
Daniel Stimson, 


25 00 


25 00 


50 00 


50 


Master David C. Demarest, 


5 00 




Found in box, 


10 


95 00 


Children of a friend, 

Sunday school of Fhrst Cong. Ch., 


2 00 


25 00 




250 


Waterbury, Conn., (per Mr. 






Mitchell), 


40 00 


15 00 


A friend, per Mrs. Edwards, 


1 00 


56 00 


Loring Brewster, Flattskill, Ulster 




10 00 


Co., 


1 00 


3 00 


Mrs. Chas. Davies, Fishkill Landing 


,15 00 


25 


Amateur Concert at Stuy vesant In- 




25 00 


stitute, on Feb. 7th, for Industrial 






Schools, 


256 04 


1 00 


Bev. L. B. Hart, (Newsboys), 


2 00 


20 00 


A lady, per G. C. Kine, do. 

E. Follett, per E. B. Norris, Wise- 

lanti. Mioolgan, 
Willard Wood, (Donation), 


10 00 






25 00 


I 00 


100 00 


50 




S. Jewett. Amherst, Mass., 


1 00 


850 


Dr. EUett, for poor flunlUy, in 26th 




7 00 


street, 


500 


25 00 


Charles Butler, per Mrs. Band, do.. 


2 OO 


25 00 


Cash, do.. 


2 00 


3 00 


Do., 


40 00 


3 OH 


Do. for poor fiimlly. 


2 00 


8 00 


A friend for poor family. 


1 00 




Cash, 


1 00 


10 00 


A friend for poor family. 


10 00 


10 00 


Do. Do. 


1 00 




Da Do. 


300 


24 00 


Do. Do. 


2 00 


800 


Bangs, Brothers & Co., from Book- 
sellers' Trade Sale. 




16 00 


25 18 


8 00 


G. D., for poor family. 


2 00 




A lady, do. 


5 00 


10 00 


"Charlie." 


5 00 


25 


Ifiss Emily Reynolds, 


60 




Cash, 


2 50 


15 00 


Cabh, 


1 00 


25 00 


Chase, 


6 00 


12 00 


Per Dr. COieever, 


10 00 
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Cash, 200 

Cash in box for poor fionily, 1 00 

OMh, 300 

CMh, 6 00 
Babbath school Miss. Asaodatioii, 

OloverBviUe, 15 00 

Cash, 4 00 
Mrs. Oeo. Ireland, per J. L. Mason, 10 00 

Cash firomfHend, 88 

W.D. Abbott A Co,, 10 00 

M. Hirschfeld, (Newsboys), 26 00 

A Mend, 6 00 

Cash, „ 50 

Cash, 8 00 

OMh, 5 00 

Cash, 5 00 

Children of Esopns, 3 00 
For SoBt Kiver fidiool, Mrs. SaTsge^ 1 00 

F. H. Clark, 5 00 

Miss Salteis, 5 «|0 

J. 8., *0 00 
s! P. Hopkins. WiUiamstown, Mass., 8 00 
Friend for East Biver Industrial 

School, ^ „ 10 00 

K 8., Portsmouth. N. H., 6 00 
Twentieth 8t Cong. Church, per 

W. Fowler, i» 89 
Haydensville Cong. Church, per 

Rev. E. P 8mith, 10 00 

Chas. Jewett, Ashbumham, Mass., 2 00 

Oomwall, 3 00 

William Bradford, . 20 00 

W. 8. Gihnan, 60 00 

Cash in box, ^ 10 

Mrs Gibson's school, 10 00 
B. Livingston Kip, Treasnrer.of 

Fifteenth Ward Belief Asso., 61 00 
Per M. T. Hewitt, collection in Dr. 

Krebb's Church, 72 00 

Orson D. Munn, 25 00 
Ulhom A Frederickson, (balance 

of subscription), 8 87 

Miss Emma Beekman, 60 

D. B. A. T., 8 00 
P. A- B. and K. J. G. B., Brighton, 

Macoupin Co., Ill, 20 00 

Cyrus WT Field, 26 00 

John Fallan, 5 00 

For Margaret H., 2 00 

Eph. M- Epstein, Andover, 5 00 

Cash in box, 06 
Jut. Miss. Socie^ of Contr. Church, 

Jacksonville, IlL, per W. C. Van 

Meter. 21 80 

Mr. HaUeok, 5 00 

John Depuy, per B. J. Howlaod, 7 00 

Martyn, 20 JMI 

A friend, per J. L. Mason, 10 00 

R. B. Mintum, 100 '0 

Mrs. L. Spencer, 100 00 

John David Wolfe, 26 00 
Geo. W Hall, Ballston Bpa, Sara- 

toga Co., 10 00 

Mr. Selden, Detroit, Michigan, 1 00 

Mrs. L. Brown, 10 00 
West Meriden Cong. Church, per 

B. P. Smith, 15 78 

Mrs. Pratt West Cornwall, do. 80 
Mrs. B. W. May, K Woodstock, do. I 00 

8., 10 00 

CMh, 1 00 



G. W. Beynolds. FrankUn, Delft- 
ware Co., N.Y. 100 
Mrs. Charles King, 8 00 
Wm. Endicott, Jr., Boston, 26 00 
Mr. Smilee, 26 00 
William Mackay, 10 00 
Isaac W. Blain, 80 00 
Children of Esopns, 8 00 
M. Livingston, »* 00 
Henry Young, per Mr. Trowbridge, 26 00 
Mrs. Golden, 5 00 
Do. Do. (Subscription), 6 00 
Miss Caroline Cox, 1 00 
Young American Club, of Eleventh 

Waid, 26 

Mrs. Geo. N. Miller. 10 00 
Edgar and Horace BarUett, OUvet, 

Mlehlnn, 1 f» 
Henry P. Bpaulding, per M. T. 

Hewitt, 26 00 

Bichards, Haigbt A; Ca, do^ 26 00 

Wilson G. Hunt & Co., da 10 00 

Thomas N. Dale, do. 10 00 
P. W. Pyder firom Cong. Babbftth 

School, Kalamazoo, Michigan, S 00 

O. D. Munn, per C C. Tr»<7, 25 OO 

Alfi^ E Beach, do. 10 00 

Josiah Bich. do. 10 00 

Theodore W. McCurdy, da 10 00 

Fellows & Co., do. 10 00 

Hewitts Co.. do. SO 00 

Doremus A; Nixon, do. 10 00 

Cash fh>m Wilmington, 1 00 

J. H. Earie, per B. J. Howland, 25 00 

Mrs. Lefferts,per J L. Mason, 10 00 

Cash, 2 00 
Mrs. Helen Stuy vesant,per Mr. Hyde,10 00 

R Kaupe and Cummings, 26 00 

A. J. W illiaroson, per C. C. Tracy, 26 00 
Jeremiah Baker, do. do. 2 00 
Mrs Bogers, per N. A. Hyde, 10 00 
8. N. Dodge, per E J. Gerry, 16 00 
A (Wend, do. 10 00 
M. W. D., do. 5 00 
E. R. L. ft Co., do. 6 00 
D. B. K., do. 8 00 

C. Swarts. do. 1 00 
Cash in a note, 5 00 
Cash. 10 00 
Cassius Troy, Penn., 5 00 
J. O. 8., per Mr. Hyde, 6 00 
Emily, Easton Pa., 1 00 
A friend per N. A. Hyde, 15 00 
G. B. Grinnell, do. 10 00 
J. W. PhUlipa, do. , 10 00 
Mrs. Bufflt, 1 00 
Cash in box, 6 00 
Willie and his Sister, Newton Cor., 

Mas&, 2 00 

Cash, per E. J. Gerry, 8 00 

Charles Day, 10 00 

A mite, 5 00 

J. D. D., 6 00 

D. F. C. for poor women, per Daily 
Times, 2 00 

W. W. W., 20 00 

B. E. M'Dvane, per E. J. Gerry, 6 00 
Cash, do. 2 00 
Smith, per E. J. Gerry, 1 OQ 
Cash, do. 50 
Augusta Moore, per M. T. Hewitt, 1 00 
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W. B. DoaglBS, per Mr. Trowbridge, 10 00 
Ck>ng. Bab. School, Newton Centre, 10 00 
K. K. Hart, Troy, 100 00 

A lady« per J. L. Mason, 5 OO 

Maxwell & Co., per £. J. Oerry, 10 00 
Albert Tolman, Pittsfield Masi^.. i 00 
S. T. Kussell, per E. J. Gerry, 10 00 

Cash, do. 10 UO 

AfHend, 15 00 

Aababel Smith, Hanover, N. H., per 

£. p. Smith, 1 00 

H. T. Word, sabecription, 5 00 

C. H. Sblpman, lOO 00 

Cash, per B. J. Howland, S 00 

Miss Sasan Hart, Troy, N.Y., 20 00 

Drake Mllls^ per B. J. Howland, 10 00 
M. G. WhitweU and Mend, 20 00 

Sob. School Oetitral Cong. Ch., i>er 

K P. Smith, 8 00 

Joseph Stewart, per Mr. Maxwell, 10 00 
A. J. Htdson. per B. J. Howland, 6 00 
Plymouth Ch. Sab. School, Syracuse, 6 «0 
Jaoob Bnrbank, 1 00 

Cash, 1 00 

Wm. Bloodgood, 10 Ot 

George Bird, 60 00 

Jolia Beekman, .50 

For Mra. O'Brien, 8 00 

G.,Cajih. 5 J 

James Brown, UK) 00 

A lady. 5 00 

Christian Free Gift Association, 
Lawrence Mass, per H. J. Howland, 6 00 
H. D. H. 1 00 

Netty Churchill's savings, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 1 00 
F. E. Churchill, do., 2 OO 
F. Whiting, Great Barrington, Mass., 1 00 
Nobody, 20 00 
Wm. M. Halsted, per Mr. Tracy, 10 00 
Cash, do. 10 00 
John K. Meyers, do. 10 00 
Josiah S. LeVerett, do. JO 00 
Cash, P. & Co., do. 6 00 
Do,H.C, da 6 00 
Cash, do. 6 00 
A friend, 60 00 
Mi^or J. G. Barnard, per D. Van 20 00 
Nostrand, Sabbath School, Watertown, 

per A. B. Everett, 6 00 

A friend, Winsport, Penn., per 

Christian ErufUirffr, 5 00 

Mra M. H. Townsend, New Haven, 6 00 
Sarah M. Townsend, do., 1 00 

A friend, 6 iiO 

Sabbath School, East Windsor Hill, 

Conn., per J. E. Tyler, 1 2 69 

8. J, Fury, Newton, Ct, 1 OO 

N. G. Clark. Supt. of Cong. Sabbath 

School, barlingtMi, 6 00 

J.F.Seymour J 00 

I^h. Epstein, Andover, p«r E. P. S., 1 90 
PIymoutt)€l). Sab. School Miss. As- 

Bdcfation. Syracuse 6 00 

W. C. Smille, 06 W 

Friend in China, 85 00 

Wm. Waterman, annoal sub., 10 (i0 

Friend in China. (N«w^b<^s.) 16 00 

J. B«nt^By, Pattersta, N. J„flwin 

brother'Ai tie«f«», 20 > 00 

9 



10 00 


95 00 


SOO 


100 


10 00 


5 00 


10 00 


10 oa 


5 0(^ 


'6 00 


1 00 


SO 00 


61 


90 06 


1 00 


600 


17 00 


600 


10 00 



Mrs. Sampson, 5 90 

B. H. McCurdy, 26 tK» 
Job Angell, 00 
Sabbath School of North Cong. Ch., 

Winchenden, 10 00 

Sale uf ** Bond of Love," per DaUy 

TXmet, 7 60 

C.B. ronant, annual snb., C. C. T., 60 Op 
Asa Farr. do. da 

Chas. Butler, X of an. sub. do. 
A friend to the ignorant, BinniDg- 

bam, (^onn., 
Eph. Epstein Andover, 
Lady in Norwich, Conn. 
J. J. Monell, Newhurgh 
Merle, Gourlie A Co., per C. 0. T., 
Wither8poon,Kingsfbrd&Co., " 
Beni Huxthal, " 

J. Newton Sears, •* 

T. Wilber. l»ine Plains, N. Y., 
Drake, Bradford A Co., 
Willie Webb, West Meridon, Conn., 

per £. P. Smith, 
H. C. Leumas, 
Knioicerbocker, 
A lady per J. L.- Mason, 
Donations received in box at Fair 

for Newsboys' Lodging House, 
Do. do. 

CoL Harvey Brown, U.S A., 
Morton and Grlnncll. per Geo. Bird, 50 00 
Frjim a friend to the Society, l 0*1 

Mrs. Colden (subscription,) 6 OO 

Meloncton Starr. Bockford. III.. 25 00 
Collection in Norwich, Ct., per F. 

A Perkins, 70 00 

M L. B., 100 00 

Loring Brewster, i 00 

Gen. A a Niven, Montlcello, Sulli 

van Co., 10 00 

Mrs. H. Atherton, per E. J. Gerry, 6 00 
Colleotion in Uticaper J. C. Warner, 48 48 
Philip Schieffelin, 60 00 

N. E. James & Co., per C. W. F., 26 00 
Phel|)8, Dodge & Co., " 
Elliott and Holden, 
S. a Collins, 
L. Smith, 
Cash, 
Cash, 

Mrs. J. W. Unven. 
R Hoe A Co., C. C. T., 
J. G. Dale, O. C. T., 
Gea W. McLean, 
William O. Martin, per C. C. T., 
Wm. A H«in^ 
Joseph Sampson, 

C. 0. Tracy, amount recelred in box 
at Pair, Crystal Palace, 

T. C. & D. D. Foot, per 0. C T., 
A friend, 
0. Scribner, 

MrsL Waring, (Newsboysi) 
Joseph W. Green, 
Walter Vail, for Newsboys, C. C. T. 
Wm. Endicott, Jr. Boston, 
H. Stillmon, BnfUo. ooc. of collec- 
tion in Dr ChMtere ohorch, 
A lady In Buffalo 



u 
u 



u 



100 00 


26 00 


)0 00 


10 00 


6 00 


600 


10 00 


25 00 


1 00 


10 00 


10 00 


10 00 


2;»oo 


T4P 


10 do 


50 0$ 


500 


400 


500 


600 


60 00 


80 m 


1 00 
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Ltdi68 in Mr. Wesfs Sohool^BaflUo, 6 56 
Friend in Buffalo, 1 00 

a Beiil, Fairhaven, Vt, 10 00 

Julia Beekman, 60 

Emma do., 50 

Livingston Beekman Conly 2 jears old) 85 
Thanksgiving offarins; fW>m a lady, S OG 
Mrs. Maynaid, Norwich Ct, 8 00 

A lady, do., S 00 

Cash, 5 00 

Cash, 5 00 

B. W. Bull, 10 00 

Mrs. Ivison, 6 00 ' 

Catth from a little boy I 00 

Hamlin, Bnshmore ± Co., 50 00 

R. F. Errington, 5 00 

Donation for Thankagiving, 17 50 

Thanksgiving offerinjr, 0. M.T., 1 00 

To give some one a happy Thanks- 
giving Day, 8 00 
Mr. Tompkins, per Miss Perkins, 10 00 
M. Woodbridge, Brooklyn, Conn., 8 00 
C5a8h, per C. 0. Tracy, 76 00 
J. W, & Co., do., 10 00 
H. S. Dunn, for Newsboys, do, 1 00 
Miss C, 5 00 
Miss Nelson, annual sub., 8 00 
Bev G. M. Porter, Union ville, Ct, 8 61 
Marv and Tilly Griffin, Lulu and 

Ellen Eustis, New Haven, Ct, 1 00 
Sixth Ave. Dutch Beformed Church 

per Bev. Mr. Mcl^ee, 16 58 

Presb Church, Bedford, N. Y., per 

Mr. Lyon, 7 OO 

8. P. E., 5 00 

Sixth Ave. Beformed Dutch Church 

per Bev. Mr McKee. 8 86 

James Lorlmer Graham, perC.CT., 10 00 
P. Cutting, per C. C. T., 25 00 

A. B. Morgan, do., 5 00 
Howe, do., 6 00 
W. W.. do., 2 00 
Samuel T. Hubbard, from Navy 

Mission, 8. School, lo 00 

A bereaved mother, N. Stonington, 

Ot, • 1 00 

Mary H. Bogers, ftom her S. 8. class 8 00 
H. E. Morrill, Ply. ch. Sab. School, 

Urooklyn, 10 oO 

A ffrateftil mother, lo 00 

E. Newbury, Brooklyn, Conn., 10 00 

John r,. Green ft-om Presb. Church 

in University Place, (Dr. Potts,) 883 84 
*^ash, 10 00 

A fHend (in Bible House), 5 00 

Samuel Phelps, Burlington, Ct, 2 00 

B. C. Bogert 5 00 
M. B. H., Brooklyn, E.D.. 1 oO 
Tiny L's subs'n box for poor children 2 04 
A few little girls of the Butgers Fe- 
male Institute, 8 12 

Bev. Mr. Chapin, 6 00 

Five friends, 7 o6 

Jemmie and Louis Livingston, 1 00 

Mrs. Julia Livingston, 7 oO 

J. G Pearson, 20 00 

John P. Crosby, 25 00 

A friend, 3 oo 

Mary A. Wooloott, North Scituate, 

S. I., , I 00 

Abel B. Jacocka, New Haven, Ct, 8 00 



Mrs. W. P. Griffin, 

A Mend in Westfield, Mass., 

Cash, 

Do. for Newsboys, 

From a lady, cash, 

An Irishman, 

Miss Bawson, 

Cash, 

Cash, 

S. B. M. Cornell, 



5 00 

800 

25 00 

J6 00 

10 00 

5 00 

20 

.'^0 00 

60 00 

10 00 



Alfred S. and Arthur Dyer, Brook- 
lyn, Ct, 1 OO 
S. B. Stebbins, Boston, 6 00 
Cash, 2 00 
Mrs. Clarietta Pangbom, Plerre- 
Dont, St Lawrence, N. T., per 
Bev. P. Montague, 1 00 
Bev. P. Montague, f^om Cong. Ch. in 

Pierrepont, St Lawrence Co., N. Y. 2 00 
An Engllshwomao, per Bev. Mr. 

Osgood, 2 00 

Geo. Hull, Sandisfleld, N. Y., 6 00 

Sarah B. Greely, Great Barrington, 

Mass, 2 00 

Mrs. Wm. H. Munn, 20 00 

Charles H. Trask, ann. subacrlption, 10 00 
A friend, 20 00 

Mrs. Ostrom, Utioa, per 0. C. 

Tracy, 8 00 

Collection at Snndfiy school in First 

Presb. Church, Utica, C 0. T., 20 20 
Mi^. J. G. Barnard, per D. Tan 

Nostrand, lo 00 

Friends in Enfield, Mass., per Bev. 

Bobt McEwen, 29 45 

Geo. W. Snow, 2 00 

Immediate Charities. C. M. T., 1 00 

C. W. do. 6 00 

Clerks' offerin^do. 12 00 

Ladies' Social iBenevoIent Sodo^ 
of Southbridge, per Mary 0. 
Hartshorn, 10 00 

S.T.Bn8flel], (Immediate Charities), 10 00 
A Mend, " 8 00 

Wm. H. Townsend, 16 00 

G. M. 20 00 

Miss E. Gelston, per E. Coffin, 10 00 
Melancthon Starr, Bockford, III, 10 00 
F. W. Brauns, Danville, N.Y., chari- 
ties, 6 00 
Cash. 2 00 
A few ladies in Waterbury, per J. 

8. Mitchell, 25 80 

Mrs. P. W. Carter, per do. 6 00 

Mrs. J. S. Mitchell, 6 00 

A fHend, 5 00 

Little Charley, lO 

£. 6. Tweedy, (Collection in Dan- 
^ bury), 68 87 

James H Easson, Poultney P. O., 

Del. Co., Iowa, 1 OQ 

Cash, 6 00 

Ck>11ection at Plymouth Church, 

Brooklyn, 806 87 

An Irishman, 6 00 

Cash, 2 00 

Cash. 8 00 

B. Terry for J. Schafer, * 5 00 

Youne Ladies' Society of Bev. D. 
L. Furber's Ch., Newton Centre, 
Mass., 20 00 
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O. L. Bonalds, 10 00 

Mr. Bloodgood, 10 00 

Proportion of certain receipts. 5 UO 
Hiss Elizabeth Gelstoii, per C. C. 

Tracy, 10 00 

Joseph F. Knapp, do. 8 00 

J. S. &., do. 1 00 

Milton St. John, do. 6 00 

P. H. Bartholomew, do. 5 00 
James Yose, per Rev. D. M. Graham, 

per C. C. Tracv 5 00 
Sab. School of Cong. Church, East 

Hartford, per Horace Williams, 25 00 
W. L. McEenney, Poquonock, Ct, 1 00 
Loring Brewster, Trumbull, Ct, 2 00 
Mrs. Miller, for library, at News- 
boy's Lodging House, 5 00 
Cash, 8 00 
J. B. Beadle, 6 00 
Little Samuel, 8 00 
Cash at the Ferry, per C. C. Tracy, 10 00 

A. B. C, Newburgh, per Rev. H. W. 
Beecher, 3 00 

Rev. Mr. Phraner, 8. S , Sing Sing, 10 00 
R. B. Minturn, 100 UO 
Central Church Sunday School. 

Lynn, Mass., per Rev. J. B. 

SewalL 6 18 
College Street S. 8. New Haven, 

per R. P. Cowls, 18 79 

For some sufferer, 6 00 

A friend, H., 5 00 
S. School, Second Cong. Church, 

South Danvers, Mass , per Rev. 

Jkir. Murray, 25 00 

Isaac De Noe, Spottswood, N. J., 2 00 
Sab. School, Middlebury, Ct, per fi. 

S. Smith, in 50 

CharlM Day (ann. sub ,) 10 00 
Clafflin, Mellen &. Co., per Mr. Wil- 
» liams, 100 00 
Duncan, Sherman & Co., '' 100 00 
Van Yeck, Read& Drexel, (annual 

subscribers), 25 00 

Ludlow, « 15 00 

B. Berend & Co., « lo 00 
W. D. Scott, « 10 00 
Cash, «« 6 00 
Cash, " 5 00 
E. B. "Wesley, « 5 OO 
H. B. Johnson, •« 5 oo 
T. Johnson, <« 5 00 
Cash, M 5 00 
Cash, u 5 00 
Cash, « 5 00 
Prest Adams, Sag Harbor, "> 3 00 
Mr. Melliss, 10 00 
W. W. Stone, 25 00 

C. Durand, 10 00 
J. G. Pierson, . 20 00 
Frost & Forest, being fh)m New 

Orleans Charity Fund, 100 00 

John Caswell, (ann. subscription), 10 00 

Anonvmous, 5 00 
Broadway Tabernacle Church and 

Congregation, 45 00 

Cash from Philadelphia, 30 00 

Friend, 25 00 

George G. Sampson, (annual sub.) 86 00 

John Clarke, (Northampton), 20 00 



60 00 


50 00 


50 00 


5 00 


25 00 


20 00 


100 00 


2 00 


10 00 


10 00 


10 00 


25 00 


60 00 


10 00 


50 00 


5 UO 


10 00 


20 UO 


5 00 


50 00 


25 00 



A. 8. Hewitt, 

W. S. Gilman, 

Wm. L. King, 

Corn. Ives, by band of W. C. 

Gilman, 
G. G. Spencer, (annual subscriber), 
John Clarke, Northampton, 
Wm. M. Ualsted, 
Rockwood, Canada West, 
G. L. Hall, 
W, H. Merriman, 
Jonas Conkling, 
Cash from a friend, 
Wm. W. Stone, 8. G. Davles, & A. 

H. Pomeroy, being commissions 

as Trustees, 
W. & J. O'Brien, 
Stewart Brown, 
M. L. R , 
" Melliss," 

Henry Grew, Philadelphia, 
J. T. Melliss, 

J. P. Whittlesey, Walllngford, Ct, 
A. Robertson Walsh, 



Unknown — ^28 pair children's lace boots. 
21 do. brogans. 
15 do. lace boots. 
4 doz. half-hose. 
1 do mittens. 
Tabitha Sewing Circle, from Mrs. Talbot, 

1 dress and 4 petticoats. 
Lady in the country, 11 petticoats. 
Young Ladies' Sewing Society, Newing* 
ton, Conn., per Laura R. Camp, 1 barrel 
of clothing. 
D. H. Kello^, Bpuytenduyvel 
Messrs. A. Rankin <fe Co., valuable dona- 
tion of comforters and hosiery. 
Unknown, 80 articles of new clothing. 
Mr; Starr. Rockford, 111. 
1 barrel from Ladies' Charitable Society 
of Lebanon Centre, per Fred'k W. 
Everett 

1 barrel from a few Ladies of Raspberry 
Hill, Brooklyn, Conn. 

2 barrels of clothing ttom. Danbury. 
1 lot of bows for boys. 

A. H. W., 4 cloth suits. 

Yaluable box of clothing. Unitarian So- 
ciety, N. H., through Rev. Adams Ayers. 

A package, Rev. Mr. Talman's Church. 

East Greenbush, N. T., Tor. Mr. Trow- 
bridge, clothing. 

Young Ladies' Society in Dr. McElroy'a 
Church, clothing. 

L. M. B., 10 new-made suits for boys. 

Per Mrs. M 0. Thacher, from some little 
girls frvm 7 to 10 years. 

Q. K. Lawrence, Poughkeepsie, 1 coat 

1 box clothing from Norwich, per Miss 
Perkins. 

1 box of books from Danbury, Conn. 

Several barrels of clothing from Andover. 

1 box from Utica. 

1 box and 2 barrels clothing from the 
Juvenile Circles of South Dennis and 
Yarmouth, per Mrs. Thacher. 

a D. Piatt, South Norwalk, Conn., S 
boys' coats. 
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Eim D. Baker, package of lioods, qnflta 
and stockings. 

Bundles of clothing, carpet^ books, 
shawls, old shoes, calico, white cloth, sheets, 
comforters, children's handkerchief^ pat- 
tern cards, printing, Ushing tackle, turKerjr, 



Thorwaldsen's Guardian Angel, map, box 
cf tea, box of cocoa. 

Many packages have been sent by ex- 
press. Many packages came from those 
who did not wish to give names. 



rOI^ TUB IT-A.XiI,A.IT SOHOOL- 



A fHend, 
Martin Zabriskie, 
New Haven, 
Mrs Livingston, 
Mrs. M. H. Grlnnell, 
Mrs. K. B. Mlnturn, 



$10 00 
10 00 
I 00 
10 00 
25 00 
S5 60 



Mrs. Coming, 
Mrs O. B. Miller, 
Mrs. Sampson, 
Eev. Dr. Hawks, 
Da do. 

Do. do. 



8 00 
80 «0 
2" 00 

5 00 
10 00 
10 DO 



DONATIONS 07 FOOD, CLOTHIHG, Ac, FOS THE LODOINO-HOVSS. 



1 ton of coal, Bam*l Thompson iSe Nephew. 

2 shirts, "A friend of the Newsboys." 
}i ton of coal, Martin & Pearson. 

2 maps, Ensign, Bridgman & Fanning. 
Child's Papers, a lady of Newport 
1 ton coal M. Allison, Jr. 

1 piece of goods for pants, 

1 bundle of clothes, Rer. Mr. Van Meter. 

1 box of soap, David Slater. 

2 colored shirts and one pair pants, An- 
onymous. 

2 shirts for " Jimmie and Johnnie," Mrs. 

HolHster. 
A splendid pair of globes, Kayrs A Fair- 
banks of Boston, per Hon. K. A. Lambert 
A package of Youths' Temp. Advocates, 

Dr. J. M arsli. 
A bundle of clothes, Kev. Mr. Tan Meter. 
23 lbs. zinc paint. Bunker & Lewis. 
25 Iba. ' •' Dorr ft Mann. 
25 lbs. " " Israel Minor. 
2 galls, spts. turpentine, Maaury ft 

Weeks 
1 gall, boiled oil, P. Ayres ft Co. 
1 whitewash brush, Jno. F. White. 
1 ton of coal, Abbott ft Ladtie. 
4 splendid vols, of Sears' pictorial works, 

llobt Sears. 
1 diart of the world and magazines, Robt 

Bears. 
1 box of clothing, firom Bapttet Choroh of 

Burlington. Vt 
1 package of school books. D. Burgess 
ft Co. 

package of clothes. Anonymous, 
pockage of clothes, J. C. L^auphier. 
package of clothes, »' Ladies Mission, 
Five Points " 

splendid pitcher. Am. Porcelain Manu- 
laotaring Co., Green Point, L. L 



a O • 

^•5 



1 piece crash for towels. J. G. Dale. 
1 ton of coal, C. Baker dc Son. 

Donations for Thankagivisg. 

Cash, $2^ 00 

Turkeys and chickens^ A. ft £ Bobbins, 
6ft TFuIton Market 

A generous supply of line oysters (cookedX 
Mr Phelps, do. 

1 bbl. apples, S. M Bogert Washington 
Market 

An assortment cakes, H. Taylor, Green 
wich-st 

8 fine tnrkies (cooked), Coleman ft Stet- 
son, Astor House. 

Bread and cakes, 0. F. Wentworth, Grand 
street. 

Potatoes and other articles were contribu- 
ted for this festival 

1 load of pine wood, Mr. J Youmans, foot 
8prlng-st. 

1 case of boys^ shoes, Howes, Hyatt, ft Co. ' 

.1 bundle of clothing. Anonymous. 

1 ton of coal. M Allison, Jr. 

1 piece unbleached cotton cloth, George 
Bird. 

1 piece nnbleached cotton cloth, Mr. 
Hopkins. 

24 pairs shoes, J. H. Bansom ft Co. 

18 pairs rubbers, SouthvHek ft Co. 

91 in coal, '» •» 

ji ton of coal, Samnel Thompson «ntt 
Nephew. , 

1 doz. unfinished shirts. Mr Kirby. 
}4 ton of coal, Sylvanus S Ward 
MusHn for shirts, Mt Kh^y. 

X ton coal, Abbott ft Ladu*^. 

2 doz. boys* mittens, L ft V . Kirby 
2 doz. mitts, Mr. Bonnell, Fulton-st 



i 



SOCIAL WEIFARE-CRI* '•''' .^,, 

216 HAVILAND fUU. I 



Upiverrity of CalUomia General Library 
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